








Sester’s Pirnic. 


tleman received a bottle of delicious cider, with 
»wing lines: 


Old friend, accept this bottle, 
Your mouth then open wider, 
First to imbibe, then to exclaim— 

By George! what glorious cider! 


Perhaps some fair young dameel 
Whose looks have ne'er belied ‘her, 
Will not object to take a swig, 
' When you are down be—cider. 


| 
i d if she thus indulges, 
A ounnlt may have to guide her, 
But she will say it is owing to 
. The stuff which is in—cider. | 


When genial grown—remember— 
If you have never tried her— 
To pop the question, and be sure 

The spirit will de—cider. 


' anne 


ue Charles the Simple, and his Fool.—This good fel- | 

* vy Licue was 80 pat that Charles, king of France, | 
a coo vemarked to him, he thought they had better change | 
‘As Joan did not look well pleased at the proposal, | 

og asked him if he were not content at the idea of j 

i enough,” was the reply; “but I should | 





e ashamed at having such 8 fool.” 
eine Fook who once tried his master’s nerve by 
ig into his room one morning with the Leg eee : 
, sire, such news !—four thousand men have n 
9 
CHAR?) eried the startled king; ‘‘ with what inten- 
ave they risen?” 
ell,” said Joan, placin, 
vably with the intention of ly 
ime.” 


M. M. BALLOU, { winten steer. 
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his fin; upon his nore, 
ag owe again at 
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de « sudden rush into a druggist’s 
bmg his poeket a soda-water bottle, filled to 


| Entered according to Act of Congre*s,in the year 1858, 7 ™ : 
rim with some pure liquor, and handing it across | 
| 


: , seemed preternaturally alive, and he lay perfect- 
by M. M. Batuou, in the Clerk's Office of the t YS Page ing his plans for escape. 
| \\Y # ° wa The morning had dawned gray end dismal, 
t mA, ’ hows “3 | | when he heard heavy steps coming along the pas- 
| : s \ YER POOR “ + sage ; then half-suppressed voices and a mocking 
. ' : j laugh, and at last the grating of a key in the 
. lock of the massive door which opened into his 
room. The next moment it swang back, and 
four persons pressed in. One was the jailor, two 
were officers of the guard, and the fourth Paul 
St. Orme! He cast one glance at the prisoner 
as he entered—a glance so full of fiendish tri- 
umph, that the young soldier felt that some great 
trial was at hand. 

“ Worthy seer, you say your magic arts have 
revealed to you this prisoner’s plans for flight,” 
said Dubois; “we keep a keen eye upon those 
in our care, but we haven’t detected anything un- 
usual here. We await proof of your assertion.” 

The seer sprang across the room, as a lion 
would spring at the covert where his prey had 
hidden. He struck his magic staff ayainst the 
place in the wall where Wilbur had been mak- 
ing his excavation, and turning the lantern he 
held, so that its light shone fall upon the aper- 
ture, exclaimed : 

“See, see for yourselves, gentlemen.” 

The men moved to the corner, and looked in 
mingled surprise and chagrin at the opening in 
the wall. : 

“Do you ask more evidences of his guilt?” 
continued St. Orme ; “ if so, they shall be forth- 


SH 


vunter, exclaimed : = 

. ae, Ave did as Serer closeted, ont pronounced the 
OTT ag nc the Irishman; *‘hand it 
prt pen os vs directed, and asked what he 









District Court of Massachusetts. 


—OR,— 
THE SEER OF NIAGARA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 


« doctor 


ie lest 
then,” said Pat, ‘‘if you will have it, the prie 

ane drink any of this unless I got it from the 

or. Sohere’s your health, and the priest's health. 


RRA AAS A SAA ASA AAS 


§ Tobacco-Smokers.—A Scotch lady, who 
pean pnt bean for the inspiration she draws from 
‘on than that imported from Havana, writes io the 
wing style of the patrons of the weed: ; 
lady press his lips, his proffered love returning, 
makes & farmsee of his mouth, and keeps its chim- 
si burning. 
il nf true wom shun his sight, for fear his fumes 
; ight choke her; x 
tha aman but those who smoke themselves, have kiszes 
for a smoker.” 


—_——EeEeEeEmOEmneryrs—sw»=— 


smith in the State of New York was summoned 
| - oo in court between two of his workmen. ir 
« after hearing the testimony, asked him why he ; 
n \dvise them to settle, as the cost had already eons - 
ed (o three times the amount of the disputed sum, viz., 
vy uty-five cents. ro 
cy | to t-told the fo-f-ools to se-e e-tle, 
id Ls gee onstable would ta-k-k-ke their coats, Soe 
-vyers their sh-ir-ts, and if they got in your honor 
rt you'd sk-k-kin ‘em.”” 


Renee 


ord Kames, in & conversation with his gardever, one 
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[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


To Quebec, that beautiful city of the North, 
we will now lead the reader. Away to the west- 
ward, above the Plains of Abraham, the horizon 
was yet bright with the lingering glow of sunset 
fires ; but twilight was coming on apace, and the 
streets of the metropolis, the grim fortress on the 
lofty headland, the Falls of Montmorency and 
the bold mountains beyond, were already wrapped 
in soft shadows. From the arched window of a 
handsome old mansion in the upper town, a 
young girl stood watching the scene spread out 
before her. She was a superb creature, with 
beauty. of that rich tropical type, which matures 
so early in life. - Her figure was somewhat above 
the medium height of women, and faultless in its 
symmetry. Her mother was a West Indian, and 





° Geors all 
, the time will soon come when a4 man 5) 
Son to taney the manure for an acre of land in one of 
waistcoat Lyell ween 
h the gardener : 
tbelve it, A os but he will be able to carry all the 


1 ia the other pocket.” 
1e author of the following should be watched, or he 
it back out: 


ating the Revolutionary War: the Earl of Dartmouth 


came to a pious mifiister, and said: 
‘ fr C., what will become < me? I work hard and 
: , and yet { cannot thrive. ; 
tre re Leaves; “Still you want .one thing; I will 
pray bard, and I will warrant you shall thrive.” 


‘Why, dear me, Mr. Longshallow,” said a good 


,ou could turn a horse into a field new mown, and the 


\ le to find him next morning !”” 


id y 
" What think you of these?” 
; 
iuijesty's two legs for your three kiogdome.” 


following beautiful epigram : 


A destructive durk I'll bi; 

I'll bid peopled tage phear, 
Then wipe my weeping 

And cut my throot phrom ear to ear. 


erican in London of how many members the 
phn vary To which the reply was * ol 
Why, that is the number of cards ina pack." Bail 
lordship; “pray, how many knaves ore there? a 
Not one,” returned the republican; * Please to reeo 







you could trace the warm blood of the South in 
her large, slumbrous dark eyes, in the dewy 
curve of her red lip, in the crimson glow which 
slept on her rounded cheek, in the long luxu- 
riance of midnight hair that swept, as she stood 
up, almost to her feet. A dressing-gown of a 
bright fabric was wrapped carelessly about her, 
and the toilet table near her, strewn with jeWel- 





had changed much since his first interview with 
the seer ; his facd was haggard, his brow corruga- 
ted, his eye restless. As his daugliter rushed 





THE SEER AND HIS AFFIANCED BRIDE. 


France to this Northern city; it has brought me 
here to your feet,” and he himself down 


“Then give yourself up to the fate whose iron 
grasp has fastened on you) for she’s a remorse- 


coming ;” and bending down, he ferreted out the 
few tools with which Wilbur had wrought. 
“Par Dieu!” growled the iufuriated jailor, 
turning to the prisoner, “you shall have a taste 
of irons and a dungeon! We'll see if we can’t 
bring you to submission. Ho, there, Carl and 
Jean, on with the fetters! I’ll lead the way to the 


, Sao Ae. B darkest cell, and you follow me with him!” The 
before her ; “ Midnche; is if ited 4” tess hag! ‘When you see Francois de Lascell bea ae ted f . 
that knaves are court cards * caskets, flowers and laces, as well as the frown- | into his arms, he drew her convulsively to his “O, Francois,” wag the reply, ‘‘have you not | again, tell him that an imperative necessity ee re on iene agen Allen Wi 
—rer ing waiting maidj told that some fancy of hers 


you what you shall do; work hard, and fare hard, 


WANNA 
lady, 
ow can you drink a quart of that hard cider at a single 
ught?” ma , 

as the man could breathe again he ene 
eT beg pardon, madam, but upon my soul it was 50 
-d I couldn't bite it off.” 


SRA ARR SY 


‘In my fertile country,” said a Leicestershire man, 


. * that’s nothing,” cried a Yorkshireman ; “ you 
By a horse into a field in Yorkshire, and not be 


ae 


< illiam, after his return from Holland in 1699, 
Keg Or Radcliffe, and showing him his swollen aukle 


“Why, traly,” replied he, “T would not have your 


——eeeeeeeeee 


When the Persian poet Hafiz was asked by the philoso- 
ier Zinda, what he was good for, he replied— 

* Of what use is a flower?” : - 

“A tlower is good to smell,” replied Zinda. 


CABLE-ISTIC. 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan 
Fach other ought to greet; 
They've always been extravagant, — 
But now * make both ends meet 
« Sir,” said a burly fellow of no ee “y 
largest veck of any man ia the city 
Very iikely said bis neighbor, ‘and I saw yester- 
ay the largest rope io the city—put that and that to- 
cether.”” 


Dr. Donne, an old English writer, is the author of the 


‘Smug, the smith, for ale and spice, 
Sold his tvols,—but Kept his vice. 
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The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


i i kly paper, 
long established and well Known weekly 
Ponte fo ars of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
‘as become a ** houselold word” from Maine to Ley ta 
ria, gladdening the fireside of rich and r, in eins an 
ountry. all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
It is just such @ paper 46 any vad brother or 
e1 ald introduce to the family circle. A 
> Itis printed on the finest satiu surfaced paper, with 
vew type, and in a neat and beautiful style. ee 
> It is of the mammoth _ yet contains no adve 
s ta in its eight super-royal pages. 
‘It is devoted to aS pe, stories of the 
iscoveries, miscellany, wit an umor. 
~n is carefully edited by M. pag wee gag has 
teen years of editorial experience In ee 
> It contain iu its large, wa and deeply in 
e 3 t one vulgar word or line. 
re ~K eeeabere fedidnn rt regular contributors the 
est male and female writers in the country. Re 
O> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cult 
aste for all that is good and beautiful in Samseny: a 
I> It is acknowledged that the peistaeers suc! 
paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. es 
Yom Its suggestive pages provoke yet ree an 
uri nowledge. 
spirit. and add to their store 0! 
‘Ty iu oslames are free from politics and all jarring 
pies its object beiug to make home happy. x 
Cc It is for these reasons that it has for years been 
popular a favorite throughout the coantry 
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had interrupted the important business of the 
toilet. 

“Ma’amselle,” said the servant, “ you really 
ought not to delay so about dressing for your 
birth-night festival ; it will take a long time yet, 
for you know how particular your father is.” 

“« My father,” rejoined the girl, “I do not be- 
lieve he will be here, Jacinthe; soldiers cannot 
come and go at will.” 

“ But the count,” said the waiting maid, with 
a meaning smile; “ma foi! I amsure you wish 
to look your best in his eyes.” 

“Hash, Jacinthe! you don’t know anything 
about it,” resumed her mistress ; but a burning 
blush testified that the girl’s careless speech had 
struck a tender chord of her heart. She still 
kept her post at the window, and now appeared 
to be watching intently, not the gathering shad- 
ows of eventide, but a horseman galloping up 
the street. A few moments more and he was op- 
posite the house; then he cast an earnest look at 
the casement, lifted his plumed hat and bowed 
even to his saddle-bow. The lady leaned for- 
ward with almost childish eagerness, her eyes 
full of mellow light, her ripe lips half apart, her 
color burning and fading with every changing 
emotion. She gazed down the street till the 
horseman had turned a corner, and she could see 
him no more, and then sank into a fauteuil and 
seemed to lose herself in a sweet trance. Thus 
another half hour went by, during which Ja- 
cinthe whiled away the time in turning over the 
costly trifles on the toilet table, and watching the 
hands of a tiny French clock on the mantel. 

“Blanche, I suppose you are ready,” called a 
voice from the next room, the door of which had 
been left slightly ajar; and the next momenta 
woman ia full dress came sweeping in. 

Blanche Preveau started from her seat and 
moved forward to meet her. 

“No, aunt, [have scarcely begun my toilet, as 
you see,” she said ; I am a sad idler.” 

“An idler to-night,” rejoined the woman, 
“that will not do, Blanche. Come, sit down 
now and let Jacinthe begin.” 

Blanche Preveau sank into the great easy-chair 
beside her toilet table, and appeared to give her 
whole attention to the matter in hand. Ere long 
she stood up before the tall mirror, robed for the 
Jee which was to celebrate her nineteenth birth- 
day, and nobody could have wondered at the 
pride with which her aunt and Jacinthe regarded 
her. The rich robe of amber-colored satin ac- 
corded well with her clear, dark complexion ; 
the misty over-dress of lace lent an ethereal soft- 
ness to those ample folds ; the diamonds braided 
in her hair, depending from her ears, encircling 
the rounded arms, and rising and falling on her 
breast as if they had ahuman pulse, became her 
stately beauty. She was yet standing there, ra- 


heart, but spoke not a word. She, however, went 
on chattering with the freedom of the child-wo- 
man she was. 

“O, papa,” she cried, “I am so glad you have 
come, for I feared you could not get here to my 
birth-night fete.” 

“Ts she not charming, brother ?” interposed 
her aunt; “there, Blanche, stand back and let 
him look at you.” 

As the girl withdrew from his clasp and rose 
to her full height, Colonel Preveau looked at. her 
with one bitter thought; she was the destined 
bride of the strange old man, known as the Seer 
of Niagara ! 

“Well, what say you, Louis?” said Madame 
Preveau. 

She glanced at him, expecting to see an ex- 
pression of proud fondness on his countenance, 
but it betokened only a wilt, yearning sorrow. 
He tried to speak, but in vain; once more he en- 
folded her in a long embrace, and then hurriedly 
left the room. 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried Madame Preveau ; “ what 
is the matter? I never saw your father act so 
strangely.” 

“ He is tired, I suppose, after his tedious jour- 
ney,” rejoined Blanche; “he looks pale and 
weary.” 

Thus the subject was dropped, for guests be- 
gan to come in, and in a little while the stately 
old mansion was all astir with festal excitement. 

Hours wore on, and the house still rang with 
gushes of enlivening music, the light laugh, and 
the lighter tread of the dancers. All the female 
beauty of Quebec was gathered there; but “the 
star of that goodly company ” was Blanche Pre- 
veau. Her father saw the homage that followed 
her, and grew sick at heart, for he remembered 
the solemn promise, breathed in a lone hut near 
Niagara’s mighty cataract, and the secret which 
he had thus bribed Paul St. Orme tokeep. Most 
favored of the noble men who gathered about 
Blanche, was the handsome and gallant Count 
de Lascelles, a suitor whom the haughtiest lady 
might have been proud to win. 

The revel was at its height when this young 
nobleman led Blanche away from the lighted 
halls, and down into a fine old garden. Here and 
there, a colored lamp, artistically arranged 
among the foliage, flung its mellow gleams 
over bright blossoms and fruitage which had 
grown golden in the September sunshine, and 
the windings of an artificial stream, which crept 
in and out likea silvery serpent. Bat Francois 
did not heed these, for his gaze dwelt on the 
beautiful face upturned to him—the face of 
Blanche Preveau. 

“ Blanche,” he said, at length, ‘ wherever you 
go you are flattered and followed ; would the 
homage of one true heart content you ? 


I have | 


known me long and well enough to read my 
heart aright ?” 

De Lascelles sprang from the ground, his fine 
face glowing with the blissful emotions that con- 
fession had aroused; his kiss trembled on her 
lips, his voice murmured a thousand fond words 
in her ear, and they strolled back to the mansion 
affianced lovers. When they had again mingled 
with the festive throng, a tall figure rose from a 
shadowy spot in the garden—it was Paul St. 
Orme! 

When the revellers dispersed, Francis de Las- 
celles lingered. Colonel Preveau was sitting in 
his library a few moments afterward, when 
Blanche and her lover came in, arm-in arm. 
They knelt before him, and then the count said, 
earnestly, “Colonel, we love each other, your 
Blanche and I; will you give us your sanction, 
your blessing ?” 

The officer started. Here, held close to his 
lips, was the cup of happiness which he had so 
long hoped to quaff. An alliance with the noble 
house of Lascelles would be the realization of 
his proudest dreams for Blanche! 

“ Louis Preveau,” called a solemn voice, just 
outside the open window, “give your sanction to 
that betrothal, if you dare!” 

A wild tremor ran through Preveau’s frame, 
and his daughter and the count sprang to their 
feet. 

“Who was that?” asked Blanche, timidly, 
clinging to her lover's arm. 

‘I don’t know,” he replied. 

“Colonel Preveau knows,” said the same 
voice; “he is not bold enough to disobey me.” 

“ Alas, it is too true!’ exclaimed the officer ; 
“you had better go now ; some time when I am 
stronger Iwill explain as much of the mystery 
asIcan Go, go, I beseech you!” He opened 
the door, closed it as they moved out, and turned 
the key in the lock. The next moment the Seer 
of Niagara stepped through the low casement 
and stood before Preveau. At sight of him the 
officer sank back into his chair. 

“Aha! you did not bid me to the birth-night 








watched her as'she received her guests, I watched 
her as she danced, I watched her as she rambled 
into the garden. She is indeed a magnificent 


well. But notwithstanding all this, she must bow 
her haughty spirit to the seer’s hut !” 
Louis Preveau groaned aloud. 


terrible ordeal. It is hard to dash that girl’s 
| prospects to the ground, hard to bring upon her 
| the lot she must have as your wife!” 


fete of my betrothed bride,” said St. Orme, | 
sneeringly, ‘‘ but I have come, nevertheless. I i 





creature, she would make a right queenly count- 
ess; acoronet would grace her proud beauty 
' cavation in the wall. 


led you to betroth your daughter to another. 
Forbid him the house, and teach the girl to re- 
gard me as her future husband! Face your 
promise like a man, and not drivel over it like a 
fool! Iam sure you have reward enough for 
the sacrifice. I have driven Wilbur from the field 
and locked him up in a French prison, and you 
have only to woo and win Claire as soon as you 
like. Be frank and open with me and all will be 
well; but try to play me false in a single thing, 
and you will find the very deuce to pay!” 

The next moment Paul St. Orme was gone, 
and Colonel Preveau was alone with memory. 
Pale, and gaunt, and fiery-eyed, she came up to 
him in the solemn night time, unlocked her dim 
catacombs, and with one wave of her wand bade 
the silent sleepers there arise. They shook oi 
their mouldy grave clothes, and stood iu their 
olden likeness beside the guilty man; bat the 
communion he then and there held with them 
was so fraught with agony, that hours seemed 
lengthened into ages—ages of regret and shame ! 





CHAPTER V. 


From the elegant mansion of Louis Preveau, 
in an aristocratic quarterof Quebec, we will turn 
to the grim old structure, which was at that time 
used as a prison by the French. 

A dull, raw day had settled into a night of 
storm, and the gloom which pervaded the whole 
city, seemed to be a thousand fold deeper around 
that dismal pile. 

Within one of its narrow rooms might have 
been seen a person who has alrzady figured 
somewhat in our story—Allan Wilbur. The 
place looked cheerless enough to have damped a 
spirit less daring than his, and he couid distinctly 
hear the raving of the wind outside, and the 
heavy plash of the autumnal rain, mingled with 
the measured tread and loud “ all’s well,” of the 
sentinel on the watch. But the young soldier’s 
face hal lost none of the resolute expression it 
had worn when he defied the Seer of Niagara in 
the lonely meadow. His clear gray eyes ever 
and anon kindled with a sudden flash, and a 
smile came and went around his firm and well 
cut lip Retreating into the obseurest corner of 
the cell-like room, he had struck a dim light 
from an old tinder-box he had brought from the 
backwoods, and was hard at work upon an ex- 
Cautiously he wrought, 


' now and then stopping to listen whenever he 


“St. Orme,” he said, “I am géing through a | 


“ But it would be harder to have the shame of | 


heard the clang of an iron-barred door, or a step 
in the long corridors. The bell in a neighboring 
church tower doled out twelve shrill chimes, but 
he kept on till the night had passed far into the 
small hours. Then, with the utmost care he 
concealed all traces of the disorder he had made, 


bur’s wrists and ankles, and dragged him along 
through dismal corridors and down great stair- 
cases, till he found himself in a mere den under- 
ground. It was damp with mould, and lighted 
only by a crevice in the wall. There, hours af- 
terward, Allan Wilbur sat listening to the moan 
of the wind and the voice of the waves which 
beat around the gloomy pile, when the door 
opened and Paul St. Orme stalked in. 

“Well, well,” he said, tauntingly, “ you are 
the young bravado who dared tell me to my face 
that you despised my arts; that you had no fear 
of my power! What think you now ?” 

“The same,” rejoined Wilbur, firmly ; “or 
rather, I should say that I have learned to loathe 
you!” 

“Ha! ha! you have reason to. It is to my 
agency you owe your kind treatment since you 
became a prisoner of war, the discovery of your 
plot to escape, and your removal to these pleas- 
ant quarters.” And there was a cutting irony im 
his tone. 

Allan Wilbur deigned no reply, and the seer 
went on. 

“ Why don’t you ask me about Claire Moselle ? 
She is a fickle girl. Louis Proveau’s fine per- 
son, and handsome presents, and fascinating 
manners, have already made a deep impression 
upon her fancy! Her parents have set their 
hearts upon the match, and this winter she will 
be young Madame Preveau, and preside over the 
colonel’s elegant Quebec residence.” 

“I do not believe it; I will not,” retorted the 
soldier, “till I know from her own lips that she 
is his wife.” 

“ Then you will never satisfy yourself on that 
point, for you and Claire cannot meet again ; by 
the next transport ship you will be sent to 
France, and doomed to a worse lot than that of 
a galley slave, the remainder of your life.” 


At these words, Wilbur made a movement to 
rise to his fall height ; but the chain by which he 
was fastened to the wall held him back. A sneer- 
ing laugh broke from St. Orme’s lips. 

“ Try again,” he said ; “try again, sir.”’ 

His scornful laugh and bitter taunt stung the 
young soldier to the quick. His eyes flashed 
fire, his whole frame seemed to dilate and expand. 

“ Paul St. Orme,” he said, “ you are a coward, 
or you would not heap insults on me when I am 
comparatively powerless. But I have read in a 
glorious old book, of a giant who defied the armies 
of the living God ; and of a shepherd boy, who, 
with only a sling and three small stones taken 
from the brook, conquered this mighty Philistine. 
You have risen up against me like a Goliath ; 
you now have meat your mercy; but it is the 
faith of my soul that I shall one day triumph 
over you. Again I say, I do not fear you, but I 
scorn you as I never scorned another living crea- 
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“May I come in ?” 

“It is papa,” cried the girl; and springing to 
the door, she flung it wide open. 
On the thresholdsstood Louis Preveau. He 


your besaty ; then I learned to regard your love | 


as the greatest earthly treasure I could win. I 
have no words to tell you how deep and all-ab- 
sorbing is my love for you. It has led me from 





| on the level, where one brief revelation would 
place you!” 

“T know it,” gasped Colonel Preveau ; “ O, 
Paul St. Orme, I can’t have that secret dragged 
out into the light of day.” 


long, if Heaven prospers me. Three more nights 
of sach toil as this will set me free.” 

He drew the single blanket over him and uied 
to compose himself to rest, but all his senses 





sublime moral power of his victim. For an in- 
stant he was awed into silence ; but then, regain- 
ing his self possession, he muttered : 

“ We shall see! we shall see! Allan Wilbur, 
those who know, ssy that Paul St. Orme’s re 
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venge is terrible! Farewell; I wish you a pleas- 
ant voyage to France !” 

With a bow of mock deference he retired, and 
the young soldier was again left in profound 
solitude. 

As the Seer of Niagara emerged from a pos- 
tern-gate of the prison yard, a figure which had 
been concealed in a shadowy niche of the pile, 
darted out and skulked along after him. He had 
walked but a short distance, when she grasped 
his arm. It was the Indian girl, who, as our 
readers will remember, had rushed into St. 
Orme’s hut, at Niagara, and warned Louis Pre- 
veau againsthim. A heavy frown settled on his 
brow as he perceived her. 

“ Girl,” he growled, “ what do you here ?” 

“Morning Star watches the hawk,” she said, 
significantly, “ by the wild waters of Niagara, 
and in the lonesome woods, and in the busy city 
she keeps her eye upon him. He makes great 
swoops, he dares soar where he can look in the 
face of the sun; but strong as he is, an Indian 
arrow will yet bring him down!” 

“Pshaw!” sneered the magician, “ off with 
you, I’m tired of your gibberish! It is laughable 
to think of you, a weak woman, setting yourself 
against me!” 

“Then laugh on, Paul St. Orme, I shall keep 
on your track! What leads the old seer into 
the prison, yonder, and into the great lodge of 
the French colonel? What led him to Fort Os- 
wego, and where is that strange, dark-haired 
woman he calls Claudine ?” 

St. Orme started. This knowledge of his 
movements astonished him, and after a moment’s 
thought, he concluded to conciliate, if possible, 
the girl at his side. 

“The ‘Morning Star’ and the Seer of Niag- 
ara used to be friends,” he said, in a softened 
tone, and fixing his magnetic gaze upon her ; we 
must not quarrel now. We will forget and for- 
give, and when we get back to the woods, smoke 
the pipe of peace.” 

But the Indian maiden tossed her superb head 
in scorn. 

“No, never,” she replied, with solemn earnest- 
ness. ‘“ Up from the grave under the pine tree 
boughs, rings the voice of one who said in her 
dying hour, ‘Morning Star, beware of Paul 

St. Orme ; trust not his gentle speech ; look not 
into his dark eyes! I remember the dead and 
her wrongs ; how can you and I be friends? I 
I tell you again, my soul is at war with you!” 

The seer would have detained her; but with 
one graceful bound she reached the opposite side 
of the street, and the next moment was gone. 





The Canadian roses which had flushed the lit- 
tle patch of cleared ground that girdled Pierre 
Moselle’s cabin, had lost their bloom, the rank 
grass had grown brown and crisp, and chill 
winds piped shrilly where summer breezes mur- 
mured, when we first described the place. But 
asadder change than that of nature had come 
over the fair young girl, who was once the light 
of the hunter’s lowly home. Her step had lost 
its elasticity, her voice and laugh their cheery 
ring; the bloom had faded from her cheek, and 
her soft eyes had grown troubled and restless. 
Anxiety with regard to Allan Wilbur’s fate, and 
the earnestness with which her father and mother 
pressed Colonel Prevean’s suit, kept her in fever- 
ish inquietude. 

It was an October afternoon, that she stood 
gazing out on the rough road which led through 
the clearing. Her manner wore the listlessness 
of utter despondency; but the crimson broke 
over her face, and her little foot began to beat 
nervously against the floor, when she saw a man 
riding towards the house on horseback. That 
powerful black charger and the stately figure he 
bore, were only too familiar objects. She started 
to leave the room, but her mother said, author- 
itatively : 

“ Claire, stay where you are!” and she sank 
half fainting into her chair. 

The next moment Colonel Preveau entered. 
His lip wore its blandest smile ; and as Madame 
Moselle marked his gallant bearing, she thought 
that any girl in the country might be proud of 
such a lover. He shook hands with her first, 
and then moved to the pale and tremulous 
maiden, who had observed his approach with 
such bitter regret. The artful mother glided qui- 
etly from the room, and he was left alone with 
the girl. Bowing with the grace of the polished 
courtier that he was, he seated himself at her 
side, and murmured : 

‘Claire, dear Claire, you have grown pale in 
my absence; if I could only think you had been 
pining for me, I should be the happiest man in 
the universe!” And he began to play with the 
slight fingers he had clasped. 

The girl shook her head. 

““(), Colonel Preveau,” she faltered, ‘I wish 
you would cease to persecute me with such lan- 
guage as this! Ihave told you frankly that I 
should like to regard you as a friend, but nothing 
more. You know I love another, you know on 
whose account Iam so uneasy. Why not be 
generous, and let my poor heart have a little 
rest!” 

The colonel mused a moment; he was a man 
of the world, and understood the game he was 
playing. 

“Dearest Claire, nothing would give me so 
much pleasure as to be generous in your behalf, 
did you not require me to give up your own 
sweet self. But my love for you has become the 
one great passion of my life. Why can you not 
look upon it in its true light? Allan Wilbur is 
dead to you; forget him, and bless me with your 
love !”* 

He paused, bet the girl did notspeak ; and 
after a slight hesitation, he continued : 


“‘ Marry me, and not only will I make you hap- | 


py with my absorbing love, but I will give you a 
luxurious home and e high position in society ; 
these golden ringlets shell shine with jewels—” 

“Stop, for the love of heaven!” interposed 

laire, “itis in vain to talk of all this! I tell 
you I would rather wear rags and live in a prison 
with Allan Wilbur, than dress like a queen, and 
share your home. I cannot lead a life, which 
would be a bitter mockery !” 

She started from her seat and paced up and 
down the long, low room in 2 paroxysm of the 



































keenest anguish. Thus five minutes passed, dur- 
ing which Louis Preveau’s better nature whis- 
pered, “be merciful ;” but at length his evil 
genius triumphed. 

The difficulty of winning Claire had given a 
zest to the pursuit, and he was now resolved to 
have her, whatever might be the cost. He saw 
that in order to carry out his schemes, he must 
take a firm ground at once. So he advanced to 
her, and said in a determined tone : 

“Claire, I am not to be trifled with; I have 
offered you a sincere love, and you have slighted 
it. Your parents favor my suit, but you still 
turn from me. I have been here again and 
again, and yet nothing definite has been arranged 
between us. But there is an end to human for- 
bearance, and mine is quite exhausted. You 
know I have commanding influence in the 
French army, and that your old lover is in our 
hands. List, girl; marry mte, or have Allan 
Wilbur sent to France in the next transport ship, 
and doomed to life-long toil among the most de- 
graded convicts.” 

A wild, wailing cry broke from the maiden’s 
lips, and she sank grovelling at the officer’s feet. 

“O, Colonel Preveau,” she murmured, “ don’t 
make this hard condition!” 

But the warrior’s stern lip did not soften. 

* «Had you been more generous, Claire,” he 
replied, “I might be now, but as it is, no plea of 
yours can move me.” P 

Still the girl knelt there, and while her hot 
tears fell thick and fast, besought Louis Preveau 
to have mercy; but her passionate appeal was 
in vain. An hour went by, during which Claire 
Moselle’s heart was wrung by terrible torture. 
Then Preveau continued : 

“Tecan wait no longer for your decision. I 
shall journey on to Quebec, and give immediate 
orders with regard to the young backwoodsman.” 
And hurrying on his military cloak, he turned 
towards the door. 

“Stop, stop, stop!” cried Claire, springing 
after him. 

“Are you ready to comply with the condi- 
tions?” he asked. 

“ exile and life-long toil among the meanest 
criminals !” muttered Claire. ‘ O, I must save 
Allan from that if it breaks my heart! Colonel, 
I will be your wife.” 

The officer looked down at her with a faint 
smile—a smile of triumph. 

“ You promise here, in the sight of God, to be 
mine,” he said, with grave decision. Claire’s 
lips parted to answer, but she could not artic- 
ulate a word. 

“ Well, well,” continued the colonel, “ no mat- 
ter about repeating it; henceforth, you are my 
affianced bride.” He touched his lips to her 
brow as a seal of their hollow betrothal, forced 
an engagement ring upon her finger, and whis- 
pered : 

“ Let this be our last quarrel, Claire! Forget 
the past, and meet what is inevitable like a brave 
woman.” 

Just at that moment the hunter and his wife 
came in, and were made acquainted with the be- 
trothal. Then came hearty congratulations and 
ad jests ; but ira all the hilarity, Claire 

oselle seemed like Oue turned into stone. 





CHAPTER VI. 


In the spacious old library of his mansion at 
Quebec, sat Louis Preveau. A bright fire glowed 
on the broad hearth, lending a most cheerful as- 
pect to the room, which was not only furnished 
with every comfort, but with many appliances of 
French luxury and taste. And yet, the occupant 
of the stately room appeared ill at ease. The 
features of his face worked convulsively ; there 
was a tremor in his frame, and ever and anon he 
ran his long fingers through his thick hair, toss- 
ing it back from the heated brow. At every 
sound he started with nervous dread, for he was 
awaiting two persons. At length the door opened 
and they came in—the Count de Lascelles and 
Blanche Preveau. The agitated officer waved 
them to a seat, and then said, hoarsely : 

“Thave sent for you, that I may tell you why I 
refused to sanction your love. Count Francois, I 
would rather see you my son-in-law than any 
man in my circle of acquaintance, and three 
months ago you would not have asked my 
daughter’s hand of me in vain. But since then, 
a fearful necessity, the nature of which I cannot 
explain, has forced me to promise Blanche to 
another. The man who is to be her husband, is 
rigid and exacting; he requires a strict compli- 
ance with his demands. De Lascelles, I will 
leave you alone with Blanche a half hour; then 
you must quit my house, never to enter it again !” 

Preveau saw the young man draw Blanche to 
his side, and heard her low, despairing wail, but 
he knew nothing more of that interview! 

At the expiration of the time he came back. 
Neither spoke, but both faces were pale and wo- 
begone. In silence Colonel Preveau conducted 
De Lascelles to the door, and wrung his hand, 
as he passed out into the clear November night. 

“Blanche,” he said, when on returning to the 
library, he found her there, “ you must prepare 
to meet him to whom I have promised you.” 

“ Not to-night.” 

“ Yes, I expect him every moment.” 

At this juncture, a wary step was heard in the 
corridor; then a quick, imperative rap at the 
door, and Colonel Preveau was obliged to admit 
the dreaded Seer of Niagara. For a moment, a 
death-like silence pervaded the room, broken on- 
ly by the tick of the French clock, and the hur- 
ried beating of those three hearts. 
was the first to speak. 

“ Colonel Preveau,” he said, sneeringly, “ you 
are slow to introduce me to your daughter. Mad- 


St. Orme 


husband that is to be!” And approaching her, he 
lifted her jewelled hand to his lips. 


man !” 
[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 
“ Yes, Blanche.” 


shriek, and sank senseless to the floor. 





“ Mon Dieu!” groaned Preveau, raising her 




























emoiselle Blanche, I am Paul St. Orme, your 


“Father,” gasped the lady, with a wild stare 
at the seer, “you have not promised me to this 


The girl flung up her arms with a piercing 








and bearing her toa sofa; itis nothing more 
than I expected, St. Orme; you must leave here 
for the present.” 

“Yes, I will; but to-morrow evening I shall 
come again, and she must see me, must listen to 
me; mind, I say must!” 

In another instant he was in the street. Who 
was it that followed him through the damp and 
darkness, till he reached a handsome residence 
in quite as an aristocratic quarter of the town as 
that in which Louis Preveau lived? The whole 
building was wmpped in shadow, save that a soft 
light shone from two crimson-draped windows. 

« Ah, Claudine is at home,” said the seer, as 
he marked the light. 

“No, she is not,” croaked a voice in his ear, 
“she has been hovering on your track to-night. 
Blanche Preveau is beautiful ; when do you ex- 
pect to marry her?” And the ghostly face of 
Claudine bent towards him, her fiery eyes peered 
into his. 

“Paul,” she went on, passionately, “ you are 
playing a double game; but I am no longer your 
dupe!” 

e What mean you, Claudine ?” asked the seer, 
with well feigned astonishment. 

“ Come into the house and I will tell you.” 

She drew a key from her pocket, opened the 
great door, and ushered St. Orme through a lofty 
hall, and up a broad and richly carpeted stair- 
case, intoa room where costly drapery, a gor- 
geous carpet, lounges of velvet, tables of rare 
mosaic, pictures and statuary, and vases of 
bright blossoms, gave an idea of Oriental splen- 
dor. A cluster of unique alabaster lamps dif- 
fused through the apartment a radiance as mel- 
low as that of Italian moonbeams. The next 
moment, the woman flung off her conventual 
garb, revealing a silken robe, and jewels of un- 
told value. 

For a time, Claudine La Roche remained as 
silent and almost as rigid asa statue. But St. 
Orme knew that this strange calmness was like 
the lull which precedes the tempest ; and sinking 
into a chair, awaited the storm of passion just 
ready to break forth. At length a spasm passed 
over her stern face; the dark eyes flashed, the 
pale lip curled and quivered. 

“Paul St. Orme,” she muttered, moving to- 
wards him, and raising one tremulous finger, 
“ you are false!” 

The whole sentence was uttered as if every 
word wrung drop after drop of her heart’s blood. 
The seer marked her agony, and tried to take 
immediate advantage of it. 

“ Claudine, dear Claudine,” he murmured, ex- 
tending his hand. 

Once, the sound of her name thus spoken, 
would have banished her suspicions ; but now, a 
long shudder crept over her frame, and she 
struck down the seer’s white hand as if it had 
been a viper. 3 

“Do not mock me!” she cried, “or I shall go 
mad! I have loved you years and years ; I have 
followed you in your wanderings, leaving my 
early home and all who once cared for me; I 
have done your bidding like a slave !” < 

“Claudine, step) Listen to nm!” inter- 
posed the ster. as v9 i + as 

“No, no, I will speak ows ; you shall hear me! 
I have suffered from cold, and hunger, and pri- 
vation, with thousands at my command, because 
I could thus serve you! I have poured forth 
gold like water, that I might anticipate your 
lightest wish ; and now—now—when you and I 
are both growing old, Paul; now I begin to read 
your black heart aright.” 

She paused in her vehement and passionate 
speech ; but began to pace the room in the 
wildest agitation. Finally, her restless eye 
caught sight of her own person, reflected in a 
mirror. A bitter smile flickered over her fea- 
tures, and she wenton talking in the same strain. 

“My hair is gray, my cheeks faded, my figure 
wasted to a mere skeleton! Paul St. Orme, this 
is your work ; the fever of unrest in which you 
have kept me, has made me what I am; and yet 
after all Ihave endured on your account, after 
all your protestations of undying love, your 
promises that I should one day be your wife, you 
turn from me to sun yourself in Blanche Pre- 
veau’s smiles! Mon Dieu! the thought well 
nigh maddens me!” And again stopping at his 
side, she added, in a hoarse whisper : 

“Old dotard, when a proud woman’s love is 
transformed into hate, her hatred is terrible—her 
revenge sure !” 

“ Claudine La Roche,” replied St. Orme; and 
clasping the clenched hand, which had been up- 
lifted in a threatening gesture, he unlocked those 
claw-like fingers, and drew her down to a seat 
close by him. ‘ Claudine,” he went on, speak- 
ing in the clear, low tone which had so often 
thfilled her heart, and keeping his weird black 
eye upon her, “ you rave !” 

“No wonder I rave; to-night, just after you 
left me, an anonymous note, addressed to Clau- 
dine La Roche, was left at my door by an Indian 
girl.” 

St. Orme gave a sudden start, but in a mo- 
ment he had regained his wonted composure. 

“And this note, what of it?” he asked, with 
assumed carelessness. 

“You shall know. It told me, that while you 
were professing to love me, alone; nay, even 
holding out to me the hope of an immediate mar- 
riage, you were the affianced husband of young 
Mademoiselle Prevean. It also said you were to 
visit her this evening.” 

“And you believed it at once,” rejoined the 
seer, in a reproachfal tone. 

“No, no, I battled against it, I tried to laugh 
it to scorn; and yet I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to go thither and learn by the evidence of 
my own seuses, if it were true. I gained admit- 
tance to the house by bribing an old servant who 
used to live with me. 
dark niche of the hall; I watched, I listened, 
till my brain seemed on fire with the torture of 
suspense.” 

She stopped, expecting to see his eye quail be- 
neath her gaze; but it met her's as steadily as 
ever. 

“Paul St. Orme,” she continued, “ you came 
at last, you went into the library to meet Blanche. 
I followed you ; I heard you say Mademoiselle 
Preveau, I am Pau! St. Orme, your husband 







































I concealed myself in a | 


that is to be! ©, Paul, how like arrows barbed 


with deadliest poison, those few words sank into 
my heart! I waited to hear no more, for a mist 
swam before my eyes, and a thousand mocking 
voices seemed shrieking in’ my ears, ‘ False! 
false !’” 

“And then you rushed out into the darkness,” 
said the seer. 

“Yes, darkness suited my wild mood. While 
I tarried there, watching for you to come forth, 
I grew desperate in my great woe. When you 
did leave the mansion, I dogged your steps; 
there was murder in my heart; but when you 
murmured to yourself, ‘ Claudine is at home,’ all 
these olden memories came surging back on.me, 
and I withdrew my hand from the weapo 
grasped !” 

In spite of his external composure, the seer 
was startled by the paroxysm of jealous rage he 
had witnessed ; and yet there was not the slight- 
est tremor in his nerves, as he addressed her. 
Well he knew, should he lose his own self-con- 
trol, he could gain no farther ascendency over 
her ; so with apparent calmness, he said, ‘“ Clau- 
dine, you are mistaken, woman.” 

“Mistaken!” echoed she, springing from her 
seat; “did I not see you with my own eyes in 
her presence? Did I not hear you introduce 
yourself as her future husband? Then why at- 
tempt to deny it ?” 

“Ido not deny these statements. I was at 
Louis Preveau’s house this evening, and I told 
his daughter Blanche what you have so accu- 
rately quoted. Ido not love Blancie, with all 
her beauty ; I do not mean to marry.” 

Poor Claudine’s haggard cheek began to burn, 
and the harsh aspect of her face softened some- 
what. Paul St. Orme, who had read her impul- 
sive nature like an open book, felt that his victo- 
ry was half won, and continued : 

“ Claudine, if you would have listened to rea- 
son at first, all this might have been explained. 
You wonder what motive I could have in wooing 
Blanche Preveau if I have no love for her, and 
do not intend to make her my wife. I will tell 
you. Years ago, her father gave me cause to 
hate him with a life-long hatred. I was not then 
in a position to mark out all the dark scoreI 
owed him, but I said to myself, ‘I can wait; the 
hour of my triumph will come.’ Sometime af- 
terward, I got possession of a secret which 
Colonel Preveau, proud as he is, would rather 
die than have revealed. Here, in the new world, 
we have at last met.again—nay, more; he came 
to ask my magic art in winning the affections of 
Claire Moselle ; but this part of the story you 
already know.” 

“ Yes ; go on with the other !” 

“When we met at Niagara, I at once recog- 
nized Colonel Preveau ; indeed, I had seen him 
before in Quehec, without his knowledge. But 
he did not dream I was the man he had wronged. 
He put himself under my influence, and when I 
found him so completely in my power, I began 
the torture for which I had thus long waited. I 
liked to crush his haughty spirit, to make him 
lick the dust at my feet; and when he offered 
any reward for my services as a magician, de- 
manded the hand of his daughter.” 

“ And what then?” asked Claudine, eagerly. 

“He did not think of me as favorably as you 
do, and scorned an alliance with a gray-headed 
seer, who had only a hut-to offer Blanche as a 
home ;” and now an exultant laugh pealed 
through the splendid room, and the strange man 
glanced around him with the air of a master. 

“Did you succeed in gaining his consent?” 
queried the woman. 

“Yes, Claudine ; but as I live, it was only 
that I might have him at my mercy, and make 
him writhe for the foul wrong he did me. For the 
thousandth time, I tell you Llove only you; that 
none but my Claudine can ever be my wife! 
Can you trust me, or shall we who have been all 
in all to each other, stand at variance now ?” 

“O no, Paul, I cannot give you up. It would 
be madness! I will trust in you, and love you 
still!” 4 
A scarcely perceptible smile curled the lip of 
the arch-hypocrite; and while he continued to 
murmur fond, delusive words in her ear, he was 
secretly exulting over the consummate tact with 
which he had dissipated the fierce anger, the bit- 
ter distrust of Claudine La Roche. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Waite Paul St. Orme was carrying out his 
fiendish schemes, young Allan Wilbur was still 
in the French prison at Quebec. To any person, 
such a life must be wearing enough ; but to one 
of his active temperament, it was a living death. 
Four months had now dragged by since his in- 
carceration in that tomblike place, two of which 
had been spent in the solitude of the dungeon 
we have already described to our readers. There 
he had seen nobody, save the grim jailor and the 
Seer of Niagara, who both lectured him with 
threats of being transported to France in the 
next ship ; the assertion that the British troops 
had become disheartened at the storming of Fort 
Oswego and relinquished all hostile movements, 
though it lacked three months of the time for the 
regular decampment of the army ; and what was 
bitterer still to hear, the story of Claire Moselle’s 
fickleness. Vacing the hard floor as far as his 
heavy chains would permit him to go, or lying 
on his rude couch, with a bundle of straw for his 
pillow and a single blanket wrapped around him, 
he thought of his impending exile and the des- 
olate prospects of the Colonists, but he dwelt 


| most gloomingly on the heart memories and 


hopes linked with Claire. 

One night he had been perplexing himself 
on this subject even more than usual, for St. 
Orme had visited him in the afternoon and 
taunted him with the information that a vessel 
would sail to France as soon as the spring should 
open. Now, in his wild unrest, he managed to 
| draw his attenuated form up tothe crevice in the 
wall, which formed his only window. Through 
it he could see the wintry sky, with the clustered 
Pleiades and the starry shape of Qrion, the ice- 
bound waters, and the snow lying heavy and 
deep on the bold headland, where the grim for- 
tress was perched like an eagle’s eyrie. How his 
spirit chafed in his bondage, as he gazed! He 











was still groping to and fro, when he heard the 
sound of approaching footsteps. 

“Colonel Dubois, or Paul St. Orme,” he 
muttered, “coming to finish the work the old 
wretch begun this afternoon. They shall not 
know how I have suffered since ” 

With these words, he sunk once more into his 
miserable bed, and appeared to be sleeping 
soundly, when the door opened and the sharp 
voice of the jailor said : 

“ Young man, rouse ye—I bring a visitor of 
whom you stand in great need !”’ 

And then the prisoner heard another step in 
the cell—so light, he almost fancied it must be 
Claire’s! But this fancy was soon dispelled by 
Dubois. “Par Dieu!” he exclaimed, “the 
rascal sleeps well yet. Up with you, 1 say!” 
And he shook him roughly by the shoulder, 
“ Here’s a priest who would fain give you some 
spiritual counsel, to prepare you for the long 
and hopeless exile before you !”” 

Wilbur rubbed open his eyes, and rising in 
bed, looked at the new comer by the light of the 
jailor’s lantern. The form enveloped in the 
priest’s robe was tall and slender, the face dark, 
and the hands quite concealed by the flowing 
sleeves, which fell over them as they lay folded 
on the breast. But the keen, bright eye, which 
glanced so significantly at him, seemed familiar, 
and he felt certain that the priestly garb was 
only a disguise.” 

“Son,” said the stranger, advancing to the 
captive, “ to such as you the church offers conso- 
lation. Are you willing to receive it ¢” 

“O, yes,” was the quick reply. ‘I am sure 
none can need it more than I.” 

“By my faith,” muttered Colonel Dubois, 
“he’s hit the truth now, good father !” 

“T would be alone with him a few moments,” 
resumed the priest. “He would confess; and 
these things, which burden his soul, must be sa- 
cred from every ear but that of him who is set 
apart for this work.” 

“ Very well. Have it your own way, father; 
Ihave no wish to interfere with the prerogatives 
of the church. Ihave not taken my nightly 
round of the prison yet; when I get through 
with that, I will come for you.” 

He hurried from the cell, leaving his lantern 
on the floor. For several minutes after the iron- 
barred door closed upon him, the priest stood 
listening, breathlessly, to his retreating footsteps. 
Then he said, softly : 

“ The jailor is beyond ear shot ; we can speak 
freely. Allan Wilbur, do you know me?” 

“ Yes; I recognized you as soon as I caught 
your eye. You see I was perfectly willing to 
make you my confessor.” 

With a sudden movement, the priest pushed 
back his head-gear, revealing the dark face of 
“ Morning-Star,” the Indian girl who had so 
boldly threatened Paul St. Orme. The next 
moment, however, she re-arranged the disguise, 
murmuring : 

“* Morning-Star’ must be cautious when she 
is in the den of the French; she must talk fast, 
too, for the time is short and you and she have 
not met—” 

“ Since you so kindly brought me tools for 
excavating the walls of the upper prison,” inter- 
posed Wilbur, “ and I’ve had no chance to thank 


ou.” 
hn But you did not escape, after all,”’ she said, 
with an air of chagrin. 

“That is no reason why I should not be 
grateful to you; and believe me, I have never 
ceased to bless you for the interest you took in 
my plot.” 

The dark cheek of the maiden reddened, and 
for a time a deep silence pervaded the eell, dur- 
ing which she seemed intently studying his face. 

“The captive brave is not humbled into the 
dust by the chain and the dungeon,” she at 
length said. “ ‘Chere is a fire in his eye, and a 
curl in his lip yet—he longs to go forth again on 
the war-path with the chieftains and the young 
men of the tribe! What would he give to be 
free once more ?” 

Wilbur started. 

“ Morning-Star,” he rejoined, shaking the fet- 
ters which bound him, “O, no words of mine 
can tell you how I thirst for freedom! Why, 
sometimes I have brooded over it here, till I 
have thought that if I could be free one mo- 
ment, I would be willing to die the next.” 

“Young man,” said the Indian maiden, im- 
pressively, ‘I have seen a bird break the snare 
of the fowler—the time may come when a door 
of escape will be opened for you. You thought 
‘Morning-Star’ had gone back to her lodge in 
the wilderness, and would not come to your aid 
again. But she has kept close watch of the 
hawk, and followed the trail of the war-wolves. 
She, and those stronger than herself, are at work 
for you! Take courage—before the French ship 
spreads her sails, like the wings of a great bird, 
you shall leave this prison far behind !” 

The young man clasped both her hands, and 
bowed his head till his brow rested upon them. 
He could not speak ; but his broad chest heaved, 
his face flushed to crimson, and the Indian girl 
knew that his strong, brave heart was stirred to 
its very depths. 

“Friend,” he at length said, when the first de- 
lirious joy had subsided, “I am dying for the 
want of something to do; let me work for my- 
self. I would toil, and toil, and toil, and feel 
no weariness !” 

“Perhaps the captive brave will have to toil,” 
replied the maiden, “to carry out the plans of 
those who woald put an end to his bondage, and 
in due time he shall know how he can turn his 
strength to the best advantage. ‘ Morning-Star’ 
will hover about you—ihe priest will be very 
snaious for your soul!” And a low, silvery 
laugh broke from her lips. 

“ One thing more,” asked Wilbur ; 
know Claire Moselle, a hunter's daughter ‘”’ 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ And how is it with her? 
to regard Colonel Preveau with favor? 
tell me so—tell me that she is his wife.’ 

The Indian girl shook her head. 

“ The fair maiden at the clearing has growe 
thin and pale,” she said, mournfully ; “ her step 
is slow, her voice sad as the wail of a wounded 
dove. Her cabin-home is all astir with preps 
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rations for her marriage, bat her hee 
breaking !" 

“ And why did she consent to this marri 

“ Louis Preveau drove her to it. To sav 
from being exiled to France, she promised 
his wife!" 

“O, Claire,” cried the young man, | 
deepest anguish, “God grant that I m 
have the power to undeceive you 

“Hist!” interposed his companion, be 
her quick ear to the ground, “I hear him 
jailor—he is hard by—the Indian girl is! 
the priest, bat remember all Morning-Sta: 
said, and be hopeful.”’ 

A moment or two later, the door swang 
on its creaking hinges, and Dubois appear 

“ Well, good father,” he said, “ has the > 
miscreant confessed *” 

“Yes, my son. Twill leave him now t 
tude, praying our holy mother to absoly: 
from his sins.”” And with an air of ox 

sanctity, he followed the grim jailer. 
[ro Be CONTINUED.] 
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Tur anniversary of the Assumption of 
Virgin, in the year 1202, was a double festivn 
the citizens of Antwerp, for on that day the 
was honored by a visit from Henry L,, duk 
Lower Lorraine and Brabant. The duke « 
just achieved a brilliant victory over Thi 
VIL, Count of Holland, whom he had m 
prisoner, and was carrying to Vilvorden, I 
the time Henry left Breda till he reached 
vorden, his march was one continual scen. 
triumphs. The day was bright, and the . 
blazed with flags, flowers and ribbons, of ev 
hue. Henry rode into the city in great po 
In his train, sad and grave, sat Thierry, witt 
arms, and surrounded by twenty guards | 
watched him closely. 
The duke proceeded first to the charch, w!. 
he offered thanks for his glorious successes ; 1 
to his palace, where he courteously invi: 
Thierry to breakfast with him, When the 
past was nearly finished, Sire Asschen, the » 
eschal of Brabant, entered the hall and infor 
his master that a citizen requested to speak v 
' him, in order to make an important revelat 
The duke answered that he had no leisur: 
attend toany complaints, and directed the se: 
chal to take care of him. The old man rep 
that the man wished to warn him agains « 
frightful danger which menaced his | 
sovereign, 

Henry, brave and generous, only shrug; 
his shoulders, while he refused to see the m 
and when the Sire Asschen retired, he contin 
the conversation with Thierry, which had b- 
interrapted. The supreme indifference wh 
Henry manifested was in strong contrast » 
the very evident agitation of Count Thierry. 

Ten o'clock had scarcely struck, when ° 
Dake of Brabant left his palace accompanied | 
numerous suite, and returned to the Notre Dar 
where he was received by a large body of 
city clergy with great ceremony. <A Je 1» 
was chanted in honor of the victory he | 
achieved, and the procession renewed t) 
march. As it approached the monastery of : 
Mark, an unbridled horse rushed furiously i 
the midst, scattering dismay wherever he ca: 
and causing people to fly. In the confusion : 
duke got separated from his suite. 

A man who had kept his eye fixed on Hen 
from the beginning of the march, seized this n 
ment of confusion to spring forward, and g! 
to the side of the duke. Though apparently | 
armed, he had no sooner got near the duke, th 
he drew a sword from under his doublet, and 
one moment more would have killed Hen 
had not a common looking man sprung forwi 
from the crowd and warded off the blow. ‘I 
guilty wretch was able to make good his esca; 
for at that moment the frightened horse, hema 
in and struck at on all sides, came rushing fi 
ously back, overturning the priest who bore t 
holy sacrament. The horse fell a moment afv 
slain by a stroke from the duke’s own swor 
When he was down, it was found that his flan 
were covered with Spanish flies, laid on woun: 
already made. This circumstance, together w! 
the attempt at assassination, brought to Henr) 

mind the unheeded warning, and he no long 
doubted that the horse was loosed purposely 
spread disorder, and form the attempt at ass: 
sination. When quiet was re-established, Her 
ordered his preserver to be brought before hi 
But strange !—he was nowhere w be found. 

These events cast a shadow over the joyou 
ness of the people, and the duke gave the ord 
to return to Notre Dame, that a new 7'¢ Liew 
might be chanted to thank Heaven for havi 
permitted the duke to eecape such great dange 

Henry 1. had scarcely returned to the pale 
when he was disturbed by a great noise*in 1 
court, and looking from the window, beheld « 
era! men who bore in triumph on their should: 
@ miserable looking being clothed in rage, » 
seemed to be straggling impatiently against t 
kind of ovation 

“ What is this 1” demanded the duke, quick 
Opening the window. 

“ Monsieur, beholdhim! We have got him 
exclaimed in chorus the men. 

“ Whom 
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‘ quickly 


have you!’ Let us see. Spex 

“ The worthy man who saved your life.” 

A simile of pleasare spread over the face 
the duke at these words, anJ he ordered the me 
to be brought before him instandy. Henry he 
only seen the back of his saviour during the 
short struggle that ensued with the assassin, 
it Was with great curiosity that he looked apo 
the man when he came before him, while b 
questioned him apon his name and station 

“ My name is John Beers,” be anewered wi 
Aseur “To am a native of Gaod—1 am 
bricklayer, and Tam here to help build son 
Wall 


The duke then asked him why, when } 
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3 still groping to and fro, when he heard the 
ind of approaching footsteps. 

‘Colonel Dubois, or Paul St. Orme,” he 
ttered, “coming to finish the work the old 
tch begun this afternoon. They shall not 
1w how I have suffered since.”’ 

With these words, he sunk once more into his 
erable bed, and appeared to be sleeping 
indly, when the door opened and the sharp 
‘ce of the jailor said: 

‘ Young man, rouse ye—I bring a visitor of 
om you stand in great need !”” 

And then the prisoner heard another step in 

cell—so light, he almost fancied it must be 

‘aire’s! But this fancy was soon dispelled by 
ibois. “ Par Dieu!’ he exclaimed, “the 
cal sleeps well yet. Up with you, I say!” 
id he shook him roughly by the shoulder, 
(lere’s a priest who would fain give you some 
‘ritual counsel, to prepare you for the long 
1 hopeless exile before you !” 

Wilbur rubbed open his eyes, and rising in 
1, looked at the new comer by the light of the 
lor’s lantern. The form enveloped in the 
est’s robe was tall and slender, the face dark, 
ithe hands quite concealed by the flowing 
-eves, which fell over them as they lay folded 
the breast. But the keen, bright eye, which 
inced so significantly at him, seemed familiar, 
dhe felt certain that the priestly garb was 
ily a disguise.” 
“Son,” said the stranger, advancing to the 
ptive, “ to such as you the church offers conso- 
tion. Are you willing to receive it ?” 
“O, yes,” was the quick reply. “I am sure 
ne can need it more than I.” 
“By my faith,’ muttered Colonel Dubois, 
he’s hit the truth now, good father !” 
“ would be alone with him a few moments,” 
sumed the priest. “He would confess; and 
ese things, which burden his soul, must be sa- 
.d from every ear but that of him who is set 
art for this work.” 
“Very well. Have it your own way, father ; 
\ave no wish to interfere with the prerogatives 
the church. Ihave not taken my nightly 
und of the prison yet; when I get through 
th that, I will come for you.” 
He hurried from the cell, leaving his lantern 
the floor. For several minutes after the iron- 
cred door closed upon him, the priest stood 
tening, breathlessly, to his retreating footsteps. 
ien he said, softly : 
“The jailor is beyond ear shot ; we can speak 
‘ely. Allan Wilbur, do you know me?” 
‘Yes; I recognized you as soon as I caught 
areye. You see I was perfectly willing to 
‘ke you my confessor.” 
With a sudden movement, the priest pushed 
‘k his head-gear, revealing the dark face of 
\forning-Star,” the Indian girl who had so 
‘dly threatened Paul St. Orme. The next 
ment, however, she re-arranged the disguise, 
rmuring : 
‘*Morning-Star’ must be cautious when she 
‘a the den of the French; she must talk fast, 
, for the time is short and you and she have 
met—” 
‘Since you so kindly brought me tools for 
.cavating the walls of the upper prison,” inter- 
sed Wilbur, “ and I’ve had no chance to thank 
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‘But you did not escape, after all,” she said, 
han air of chagrin, 
‘That is no reason why I should not be 
iteful to you; and believe me, I have never 
sed to bless you for the interest you took in 
plot.” 
Che dark cheek of the maiden reddened, and 
a time a deep silence pervaded the eell, dur- 
. which she seemed intently studying his face. 
‘The captive brave is not humbled into the 
t by the chain and the dungeon,” she at 
gth said. ‘“ ‘There is a fire in his eye, and a 
Lin his lip yet—he longs to go forth again on 
war-path with the chieftains and the young 
n of the tribe! What would he give to be 
e once more ?” 
Wilbur started. 
‘ Morning-Star,” he rejoined, shaking the fet- 
5 which bound him, “O, no words of mine 
\ tell you how I thirst for freedom! Why, 
netimes I have brooded over it here, till I 
e thought that if I could be free one mo- 
nt, I would be willing to die the next.” 
‘Young man,” said the Indian maiden, im- 
ssively, “I have seen a bird break the snare 
he fowler—the time may come when a door 
sscape will be opened for you. You thought 
lorning-Star’ had gone back to her lodge in 
wilderness, and would not come to your aid 
vin. But she has kept close watch of the 
vk, and followed the trail of the war-wolves. 
», and those stronger than herself, are at work 
you! Take courage—before the French ship 
eads her sails, like the wings of a great bird, 
. shall leave this prison far behind !” 
(he young man clasped both her hands, and 
ved his head till his brow rested upon them. 
could not speak ; but his broad chest heaved, 
face flushed to crimson, and the Indian girl 
-w that his strong, brave heart was stirred to 
very depths. 
‘ Friend,” he at length said, when the first de- 
ous joy had subsided, “I am dying for the 
at of something to do; let me work for my- 
I would toil, and toil, and toil, and feel 
weariness !”” 
‘Perhaps the captive brave will haye to toil,” 


lied the maiden, “to carry out the plans of 


se who would put an end to his bondage, and 
iue time he shall know how he can turn his 
ngth to the best advantage. ‘ Morning-Star’ 
hover about you—ihe priest will be very 
ious for your soul!” And a low, silvery 
sh broke from her lips. 

One thing more,” asked Wilbur ; “do you 
w Claire Moselle, a hunter’s daughter ?”’ 
Yes,” was the reply. 


And how is it with her? Has she learned 
gard Colonel Preveau with favor? They 


me so—tell me that she is his wife.” 
he Indian girl shook her head. 


The fair maiden at the clearing has grown 
and pale,” she said, mournfully ; “ her step 
ow, her voice sad as the wail of a wounded 
2. Her cabin-home is all astir with prepa 
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rations for her marriage, but her heart is 
breaking !” 

“ And why did she consent to this marriage ?” 

“ Louis Preveau drove her to it. Tosave you 
from being exiled to France, she promised to be 
his wife!” 

“O, Claire,” cried the young man, in the 
deepest anguish, “God grant that I may yet 
have the power to undeceive you !” 

“Hist!” interposed his companion, bending 
her quick ear to the ground, “I hear him—the 
jailor—he is hard by—the Indian girl is lost in 
the priest, but remember all Morning-Star has 
said, and be hopeful.” 

A moment or two later, the door swung back 
on its creaking hinges, and Dubois appeared. 

“ Well, good father,” he said, “ has the young 
miscreant confessed ?” 

“Yes, my son. Iwill leave him now to soli- 
tude, praying our holy mother to absolve him 
from his sins.” And with an air of extreme 
sanctity, he followed the grim jailer. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE DEAD HAND. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Tue anniversary of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, in the year 1202, was a double festival for 
the citizens of Antwerp, for on that day the city 
was honored by a visit from Henry I., duke of 
Lower Lorraine and Brabant. The duke had 
just achieved a brilliant victory over Thierry 
VIL, Count of Holland, whom he had made 
prisoner, and was carrying to Vilvorden. From 
the time Henry left Breda till he reached Vil- 
vorden, his march was one continual scene of 
triamphs. The day was bright, and the city 
blazed with flags, flowers and ribbons, of every 
hue. Henry rode into the city in great pomp. 
In his train, sad and grave, sat Thierry, without 
arms, and surrounded by twenty guards who 
watched him closely. 

The duke proceeded first to the church, where 
he offered thanks for his glorious successes ; then 
to his palace, where he courteously invited 
Thierry to breakfast with him. When the re- 
past was nearly finished, Sire Asschen, the sen- 
eschal of Brabant, entered the hall and informed 
his master that a citizen requested to speak with 
him, in order to make an important revelation. 
The duke answered that he had no leisure to 
attend to any complaints, and directed the senes- 
chal to take care of him. The old man replied 
that the man wished to warn him against some 
frightful danger which menaced his lord 
sovereign. 

Henry, brave and generous, only shrugged 
his shoulders, while he refused to see the man, 
and when the Sire Asschen retired, he continued 
the conversation with Thierry, which had been 
interrupted. The. supreme indifference which 
Henry manifested was in strong contrast. with 
the very evident agitation of Count Thierry. 

Ten o’clock had scarcely struck, when the 
Duke of Brabant left his palace accompanied by a 
numerous suite, and returned to the Notre Dame, 
where he was received by a large body of the 
city clergy with great ceremony. A Ze Deum 
was chanted in honor of the victory he had 
achieved, and the procession renewed their 
march. As it approached the monastery of St. 
Mark, an unbridled horse rushed furiously into 
the midst, scattering dismay wherever he came, 
and causing people to fly. In the confusion the 
duke got separated from his suite. 

A man who had kept his eye fixed on Henry 
from the beginning of the march, seized this mo- 
ment of confusion to spring forward, and glide 
to the side of the duke. Though apparently un- 
armed, he had no sooner got near the duke, than 
he drew a sword from under his doublet, and in 
one moment more would have killed Henry, 
had not a common looking man sprung forward 
from the crowd and warded off the blow. The 
guilty wretch was able to make good his escape, 
for at that moment the frightened horse, hemmed 
in and struck at on all sides, came rushing furi- 
ously back, overturning the priest who bore the 
holy sacrament. The horse fell a moment after, 
slain by a stroke from the duke’s own sword. 
When he was down, it was found that his flanks 
were covered with Spanish flies, laid on wounds 
already made. This circumstance, together with 
the attempt at assassination, brought to Henry’s 
mind the unheeded warning, and he no longer 
doubted that the horse was loosed purposely to 
spread disorder, and form the attempt at assas- 
sination. When quiet was re-established, Henry 
ordered his preserver to be brought before him. 
Bat strange !—he was nowhere to be found. 

These events cast a shadow over the joyous- 
ness of the people, and the duke gave the order 
to return to Notre Dame, that a new Te Deum 
might be chanted to thank Heaven for having 
permitted the duke to escape such great danger. 

Henry I. had scarcely returned to the palace, 
when he was disturbed by a great noise*in the 
court, and looking from the window, beheld sev- 
eral men who bore in triumph on their shoulders 
a miserable looking being clothed in rags, who 
seemed to be struggling impatiently against this 
kind of ovation. 


“ What is this ?”’ demanded the duke, quickly | 


Opening the window. 

“Monsieur, behold him! We have got him !”’ 
exclaimed in chorus the men. 

“Whom have you? Let us see. Speak 
quickly.” 


“The worthy man who saved your life.” 


A smile of pleasure spread over the face of | 
the duke at these words, and he ordered the man | 
to be brought before him instantly. Henry had | 


only seen the back of his saviour during the 
short struggle that ensued with the assassin. So, 
it was with great curiosity that he looked upon 
the man when he came before him, while he 


questioned him upon his name and station. 





“ My name is John Beers,” he answered with | 
assurance. ‘IT am a native of Gand—I am a | 


bricklayer, and Iam here to help build some 
walls.” 


The duke then asked him why, when he 





wished to thank him for his service, he could 
not be found. 

“Ma foil” said John Beers, with a curious 
smile, “I said to myself, that which is deferred 
is not lost—also, a poor fool like myself is little 
used to public honors, and I trembled at the 
thought of having you speak to me before the 
whole world.” 

This frank response seemed to satisfy the duke, 
who drew from his belt a well-filled purse, and 
offered it to him. Before accepting it, the brick- 
layer besought the duke to permit him to ask one 
question. 

“Tt is,” said he, when the benign Henry had 
given him the permission, “it is a favor which 
I mt esteem above all others which you could 
grant me. I have dared to hope the few past 
hours that I might figure among your guards, 
and if a strong arm and devoted heart are not 
scorned by you, permit me to lay aside the trowel 
and take the sword and shield, which suits my 
taste, and I may say my nature, far better.” 

“Your request is worthy consideration,” re- 
plied the duke, more and more pleased with the 
man; “and I think, like you, that your figure 
would look better mounted on a war-horse than 
onawall. I grant your request, but one thing 
does not exclude the other. Keep the purse, 
and go and equip yourself. I enroll you to-day 
among the corps especially called upon to guard 
my person.” 

Two hours afterwards, John Beers, clothed in 
the splendid uniform of the Archers, supped with 
his new companions atthe tavern. The libations 
were frequent, and many heads grew heavy and 
legs weak. One by one dropped off into an irre- 
sistible, sound slumber, till none were left awake, 
save John Beers. Punching some with his feet, 
shaking others, but finding them all fast asleep, 
he left the tavern, and in a few minutes was be- 
fore the door of the chamber which served the 
Count Thierry for a prison in the Ziverten-Zoren. 
Glancing hastily round, Beers entered the room 
where Thierry sat alert and watchful. He seized 
joyfully the hand of the archer: 

“ Always the same, Theobald,” said he, smil- 
ing—“ always as cunning as audacious—” 

“While they led you along the route like a 
vile miscreant, I followed secretly, and made 
you comprehend that I would avenge and deliver 
you. Vengeance escaped me in spite of my 
precautions, but I can yet accomplish the sec- 
ond part of my promise. It is not necessary 
that you should know just how now—time is 
precious, and the moment has arrived when I 
can save you. The men, thanks toa powerful 
narcotic which I have mingled in their wine, 
will not awake for two hours to come. Night 
will have come, and we can fly in safety.” 

“Hope and courage!” exclaimed the count, 
again pressing the hand of the false John Beers, 
the improvised archer, who was no other than 
the bravest, most. renowned knight of Holland. 





After dinner the same day, the seneschal 
Asshen, walking among the wharves, recognized 
in a group of sailors, the man who in the morning 
had come to warn the duke of danger. With- 
out exciting any notice, he drew near the group 
to examine the man more closely and hear what 
was said. The man whom the seneschal wished 
to watch particularly was seated on a box, and 
had one arm in a sling. 

“Since he did not wish to hear you,” said a 
sailor, “‘it would have been so much the worse 
for him when the danger came ; but a wrong 
was done to you, hindering you from presenting 
yourself when he called for his saviour.” 

The wounded man, with an air of intelligence 
and dignity above his condition, judging by his 
poor, coarse clothes, answered : 

“In defending the duke, I obeyed only the 
dictates of my reason. If a fulse one has 
usurped my place, I am powerless. That is an 
affair that the law should see to—and were it to 
go tolaw, I might fare very poorly. No one 
knows me, and I, in all ered should be 
crushed, and branded as a liar and impostor by 
the successful rogue.” 

The group, at these words, exclaimed in 
chorus : 

“Tris true! it is true! Petrus the blacksmith 
is very wise.” 

The seneschal, having listened attentively to 
these words, was convinced that John Beers was 
an audacious impostor, so he summoned a couple 
of guards, and ordered them to conduct the 
young man to the palace. When the guards 
stepped up to him, he turned slightly pale, and 
said to one of his companions : 

“Behold, what I feared has come. Embrace 
Lisbeth for me, and tell her never to forget me, 
for I shall never forget her, however long my 
confinement may be. Farewell.” 

Having pronounced these words, the young 
man followed the guards with a calm, self-pos- 
sessed air. The seneschal, who reached the 
palace before the guards, went to the duke, and 
related all he had seen and heard. Henry was 
confounded, and summoned Petrus before him. 
The duke looked at the young man with a pen- 
etrating glance, and then spoke: 

“Were you the person who came to the pal- 
ace this morning ?” 

“T was, sire.” 

“ How did you know a danger threatened me?” 

“The warning I wished to give you,” answered 
Petrus, with calmness, “was based upon some 
words I heard yesterday evening, and were ex- 
changed between two men who walked before me 
in the street, where I was walking with Lisbeth, 
my betrothed. They spoke of affronts given 
their prince, and swore to be revenged upon the 
insolent conqueror. Together they began to 
plan a way to accomplish their wishes, and I 
listened attentively, when a slight noise startled 
them and they separated, and were soon out of 
sight. It was evident to me, my lord, that vou 
were meant. At least, I thonght it would do no 
harm to put you on your guard.” 

The young man paused, but the duke bade 
him go on. 

“When, after my warning, I saw you ride at 
the head of the procession, a feeling of curiosity, 
® presentiment perhaps, led me to keep you in 
sight. Beside me I noticed a man who seemed 
to watch you intently. Examining him closely, 


T felt sure that he was one of the men who had 
walked before me the previous evening. From 
the moment I came to that conclusion, I kept 
my eyes upon him, and when the wild horse 
rushed in, separating you from your guards, his 
face expressed such intense satisfaction, that I 
was sure the event must have been foreseen by 
him. He then stepped towards you very cau- 
tiously, and, as cautiously I followed. You 
know the rest, my lord. As I had done nothing 
that the meanest of your subjects would not 
have done for you, I resolved to keep silence. 
What I have told you is the truth, as this wound 
made by your aggressor can testify. See, it is 
hardly dressed.” 

Saying these words, the young man bared his 
arm, and showed a large, deep cut, which still 
bled. Henry, at this sight rose quickly, and 
took the hand which had suffered for him. He 
took the hand gently, and with such a kind 
smile, that the young blacksmith was reassured, 
and felt his heart beat with joy. 

“TI see,” said the duke, “a proof which would 
have confirmed me, had not your modest, truth- 
ful manner predisposed me in your favor. I 
have been, then, the dupe of an audacious im- 
postor; for while you have remained modestly 
silent, another has come forward, boasting of the 
deed, and receiving the benefits which should 
have been conferred upon you. But the wretch 
shall not go unpunished.” 

The duke immediately called a valet, and or- 
dered him to bring instantly before him the arch- 
er, John Beers. 





When Theobald judged the moment propi- 
tious, he set about the deliverance of his master. 
He ascertained that the archers were still asleep, 
then returned to the count, first having written 
an account of the affair, which he left on the 
table, to prevent his companions from being sus- 
pected of aiding in the escape. 

They had to pass first through a vast court 
which separated the Ziverten-Zoren from the 
palace, then, through a long corridor, brilliantly 
lighted, which extended the whole length of the 
palace, and which was rarely deserted. They 
walked with great precaution, taking care at 
each step they took to look before and behind 
them. They had traversed half the distance 
without any mishap. Thierry had snatched a 
sword from one of the sleeping archers, and so 
had Theobald, and each carried his unsheathed 
before him. They had gained the corridor, and 
vowed to use their arms against any one who 
barred their passage, when the valet sent by the 
duke entered the passage, and came face to face 
with the fugitives. 

“ Stop!” said he to Theobald, “ the meeting 
is apropos, I came to seek you—monsieur, the 
duke demands your presence on the instant!” 

These words were uttered in a loud voice, and 
Theobald fearing they weuld attract attention, 
bowed his head, and turned as if to go to the 
duke. But the valet cried out: 

“ Ah, friend, where are you going? You are 
mistaken—this way.” 

Theobald trembled ‘wit! fmpatienee. He 
turned to the man, and speaking in a low, hoarse 
whisper, he showed his dagger: 

“If you breathe a word pore, you are dead !” 

But the valet was brave as steel, and a sus- 
picion flashing through his mind he looked at 
the companion of the archer, and recognized the 
Count of Holland, in spite of the care he took to 
disguise himself. He suddenly sprang upon 
him, seized him by the throat, and began to call 
so loudly for assistance that Theobald rushed 
upon him and cut him with his sword ; but the 
unfortunate man, though mortally wounded, 
clung to his prey with superhuman stréngth, till 
other actors appeared in the scene. The duke 
and Petrus hearing the first cry hastened to aid. 
Theobald saw the duke, and with eyes flashing 
hatred, he sprang forward, saying between his 
teeth : 

“God wills it! God wills it! You escaped 
me once, but this time my poignard shall find 
your heart. I like much better to kill my adver- 
sary face to face than from behind. You shall 
die by my hand; gard!” And the ferocious 
Hollander rushed at the enemy of his loved 
prince. 

The brave duke trembled for the first time in 
his life, for he was unarmed—in his haste he had 
not thought of his sword. The fierce Theobald 
made several passes, and Henry thought all was 
lost, when a vigorous hand seized the knight, 
and in a moment he measured his length on the 
floor. It was Petrus, who a second time saved 
the life of his prince. Theobald though floored, 
was not disarmed, and he struggled marfully 
with Petrus, who was obliged to use his wounded 
hand, and received several additional cuts in it. 
He struggled, and was at last able to disarm the 
false archer, whose sword he threw to Henry. 
But at the same moment Count Thierry broke 
his own sword, and throwing the pieces at the 
feet of Henry, said: 

“Duke, I wished not to shorten your days. 
It is on the battle field, or in the lists in the face 
of day that we ought to again measure arms, 
and not in this place. Fortune has disclosed 


my designs which excite you to rage, but remem- | 


ber I was free to conceive them, for you held me 
» 


prisoner by force and not by parole. 
Henry threw on Thierry of Holland a scornful 


look, then turned to Petrus, who, though weak | 


and trembling from loss of blood, still held his 
adversary to the ground. Touching Theobald’s 
breast with his sword, he said : 

“ You might have died by a sword thrust but 


5 “ | 
another fate is reserved for you. You shall be 


hung tomorrow from a gibbet erected in 
the midst of the square of St. Walburgen. 
Count,” he added, turning to Thierry, “ I choose 
that spot because it is opposite the windows of 
your apartments.” 

“ Duke,” cried Thierry, greatly agitated, “he 
whom you condemn to an ignominious death 
was actuated by Jove of me. Let his devotion 


touch your heart. He is one of my bravest, 


proudest nobles. Whatever it may be, I will 
pay his ransom, I—” 


“ Cease—I do not sell justice. He is noble, } 


say you? Greater reason for my unflinching 
sentence ; for by his base attempt at assassina- 








tion, he has trampled under foot all the laws of | 


chivalry. If he sought my life, why not throw 
down the gauntlet? I should not have refused 
the challenge. If he wished to deliver you, why 
not assemble the remainder of your troops, and 
march against me ?” 

Thierry bowed his head in silence. The noise 
of the struggle having been heard throughout 
the palace, many rushed to the scene of action, 
and Theobald was ordered to be placed in 
oue of the deepest dungeons of the Ziverten- 
Zoren. 





The next day a scaffold was erected in the 
square of St. Walburgen. An immense crowd 
was assembled to witness the execution, already 
impatient and clamorous for the criminal. At 
the hour fixed for the execution, Theobald ap- 
peared with his hands bound behind his back, 
but calm and unmoved. He trembled not at the 
prospect of death, but his face paled, as glancing 
towards the opposite window, he saw the sad face 
of his loved prince. He bowed his head, and 
stepped bravely upon the platform. The axe 
descended and he was launched into eternity. 

Thierry, of Holland was sent to Vilvorden. 
At first he stoutly refused to agree to any terms 
made by Henry I., or allow his ransom to be 
paid, but in theend he yielded. Henry I. offered 
to grant a patent of nobility to the young black- 
smith, but Petrus refused the offer. He loved 
Lisbeth, the fish girl, and to become a nobleman 
would separate him from her; but as the wounds 
he had received rendered him incapable of pur- 
suing his trade, he accepted a pension, and con- 
tinued to live as simply and humbly as before. 
Henry I., in all the cares and agitations of his 
reign, never forgot Petrus. He always showed 
a lively interest in his affairs, and came himself 
to inquite after the welfare of his family, for 
Lisbeth and Petrus married and had five chil- 
dren, one son and four daughters. At last, 
when Henry died at Cologne, the third day of 
September, 1235, he ordered that a magnificent 
gold ring which he had worn the day of the As- 
sumption, 1202, should be given to Petgus asa 
souvenir. 

The new duke, Henry II., surnamed The 
Peaceful, was considered a just, humane prince, 
and Petrus thought that the pension he had re- 
ceived for more than thirty years would still be 
granted him. He was now nearly sixty years 
old, and felt sadly the weakness of age; and of 
his five children, his son Matthew alone could 
help support the family. His reasonable expec- 
tations were not realized. The time for the pay- 
ment of the pension expired, and no money was 
received. He waited patiently another year, but 
still he was forgotten. Lisbeth wished to go to 
the new duke, but her husband, whose every 
wish was law, forbade her. Thus time passed, 
and Petrus grew weaker every year, and the 
family grew extremely poor. Matthew, who was 
a worthy son of a good, noble father, did his 
best to keep them from want. Winter came, 
and Matthew fell ill, and for many months was 
unable to work—then, misery and want entered 
the little cottage. All their furniture was sold. 

A monk, famous for his eloquence, came to 
Antwerp, and crowds flocked to hear him. The 
family of the blacksmith, in the midst of their 
misery learned that Henry II. was coming to 
the city to listen to the teachings of the holy 
man. Matthew, who had recovered his health 
partly, went to the church solely to pray God to 
help his old father. The energetic words of the 
monk filled the heart of the young man with 
feelings of revolt. He left the temple with his 
head on fire, his fingers trembling. 

But what a sad spectacle awaited his re- 
turn home. He found his father dying—yes, 
dying on a miserable pallet, in a room without 
fire, and his mother and sisters without a sou to 
purchase wine or cordial to moisten the lips of 
the poor old man. Petrus with his last sigh 
made his son promise never to part with the 
precious ring Henry I. had given him. Press- 
ing the souvenir to his heart, he died as he had 
lived, a noble, courageous man. The next day 
at noon, as the stricken family were preparing 
the body of Petrus for burial, two men clothed 
in long, black robes, knocked at the blacksmith’s 
door. Matthew opened the door. They were 
two officers of the chief justice. They entered 
without bowing or uncovering their heads. 

“Well, my friend,” said one of them to the 
young man, who stood watching them with hag- 
gard eyes. ‘“ You seem to hurry to inter your 
dead. You forgot to warn monsieur, the chief 
justice, who loves to hear news of that sort. For- 
tunately such a person as Petrus cannot depart 
unnoticed. You forget that Henry II., Duke of 
Lower Lorraine and Brabant, has certain rights 
here, which you have failed to enforce.” 

“What are they ?” demanded Matthew, fierce- 
ly—for his heart turned against the men who 
used such insulting language, and showed so 
little respect for the corpse of his father. 

“ The right of mortmain—dead hand !”” 

Matthew at these words sank almost insensi- 
ble into a chair, and exclaimed, ina trembling 
voice: 

“You come then, to make me cut off the 
hand of my unfortunate father, and present it to 
the duke ?” 

“Yes; or you can get rid of the disagreeable 
job by giving us the most precious object of suc- 
cession—buat from what I see here, I should 
judge you had nothing worth three derniers, and 
so you must place your father in the awkward 
position of saluting Saint Peter with the left 
hand. Stay, I see a gold ring— that is all we 
require, and your father can be more polite to 
Saint Peter.” 

Matthew sprang to his feet, and overturning 
everything in his frenzy, seized an axe, and with 
one blow severed the right hand from the arm 


“Now,” said he, with an awfal smile, “lead | 
, 5 


me to the duke, that I may pay him my tribute, 
for I have enforced the right of mortmain.” 

Matthew found the duke conversing with 
Herwing, the famous preacher. 


| 
| 
“My lord,” said Matthew, in a cold, hard | 
| voice, “ my father, Petrus, the blacksmith, died | 
yesterday, killed more by want than old age, and 


your officers presented themselves to enforce the 
right of mortmain. I had to choose between 
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two things ; cither give up this ring, or mutilate 
the corpse of my father; I preferred the latter ; 
listen to the reason. In the year 1202 a citizen 
saved twice the life of a powerful prince. ¢ That 
man was my father, the high and powerful 
prince was yours, Henry I. He wished to make 
my father a knight, the latter refused, but as his 
devotion had caused several severe wounds, he 
accepted a modest pension which was faithfully 
sent him till your succession. Your father, not 
willing to die without giving his saviour some 
token of remembrance, sent my father from 
Cologne this ring, which I swore to wear as long 
asI lived. Poor, miserable workman, I pos- 
sessed nothing sufficiently valuable to offer the 
officers. To keep my sacred oath I mutilated 
the body of my noble father. Here is his hand, 
in which you can still see the scars inflicted by 
the would-be Assassin of your futher.” And 
Matthew, turning aside his head, laid the hand 
of his father at the feet of the duke, according 
to the custom. 

Henry II. was deeply moved, while he cried : 

“How unhappy are princes! Often rendered 
odious by the false actions of underlings. My 
brave man,” added he, “let us not revert to the 
past, it is too sad to think that your noble father 
died accusing me perhaps of ingratitude, which 
charge is undeserved, for I commanded my offi- 
cers to watch after his welfare. The faithless 
men shall be punished ; but I must make your 
reputation. Speak, what favor can I grant?” 

The monk, who had watched Matthew atten- 
tively throughout the scene with pity and ad- 
miration, stepped forward, and said in a dep, 
rich voice to the duke : 

“T read his soul, and he wishes to ask you to 
abolish the frightful right which brings him here, 
and of which Satan himself must have been the 
originator, in his hatred for humanity.” 

“You have divined my wishes, father,” said 
Matthew, bowing respectfully before the apostle. 

Henry II. without hesitation sent for his 
chancellor, to whom he dictated a charta, by 
which he declared the right of mortmain abol- 
ished throughout all the States, and forbade his 
successor ever to re-establish it. He signed and 
sealed the writing. 

“And now,” said the duke, addressing Mat- 
thew, “that is not all. You are a blacksmith; 
I give to you the direction of the manufactory I 
intend to establish for the fabrication of swords, 
lances, armor, etc., destined for our troops ; for 
the best means of carrying war into an enemy’s 
country, is to show them that we are ready to 
resist them.” 

“‘ Blessed hour !” cried Matthew, overwhelinea 
with happiness. “Thanks, my lord, fo having 
understood me. I accept work, chough I should 
have refused alms.” 

The next day, the herald proclaimed in all the 
villages and @ties of the Duchy of Brabant, and 
the Marquisat of Antwerp, the abolition of the 
fearful right of the Dkap Hann. 








P + Pi 
Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
An Ancient Goose. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, writing 
from Hunterdon County, New Jersey, says: “ There isa 
goose in his neighborhood that has seen the frosts of 
eighty-three winters, owned by one Mr. Schomp. This 
goose, famous for its great age, has been kept in the 
Schomp family ever since the Revolutionary war. When 
the news came to the people of Reddington Township, 
Hunterdon County, that the war was ended, and that 
they were a free people, they collected to have a general 
drinking jollification. There being some cause for a 
general rush into the yard where there were four geese, 
three of them were killed, and the one that escaped, 
is that which I now speak of. Two years ago she laid 
four eggs which she hatched. The young family are 
living and doing well. I was informed by Mr. Schomp, 
who has owned the goose for the last fifty years, of these 
facts.”’ 





——— 


A Delicious Beverage. 

A dandified attache at Constantinople travelled into 
Koordistan, intending to copy Layard and write a book. 
He was what he called roughing it, with six or seven 
horses carrying his necessaries; i.e., a few things he 
could not possibly do without. Among them were his 
wooden frames for cleaning his boots and shoes, anda 
case of bottles, of a peculiarly fine varnish, for his pol- 
ished leathers. He was attacked by the Arabs, who over- 
hauled his kit. When they came to the bottles, they 
opened them; and the varnish being made with Madeira, 
and scented with all sorts of good things, it smelt so 
nice that the thieves thought it must be something to 
drink. In vain did he explain that it was paint for his 
boots, They were sure it was too delicious for that; and 
in order to try, he shoulddrink some. So they took out 
one of his own cut-glass tamblers, and made him drink 
a glass of his own boot varnish! 





Remarkable new Invention. 

A model of an autographie telegraph, the invention of 
Signor Bonelli, the director of Sardinian telegraphs, was 
exhibited at the late exhibition of the manufactures of 
the Sardinian States at Turin. In a machine on one 
side of a room, aslip of prepared paper, looking as if 
silvered, and on which a sentence ig written, is inserted, 
this machine communicates with another at a little dis- 
tance by an electric wire; a slip of yellow paper inserted 
between two small rollers, receives in its pareage & green 
stripe, upon which appears the fac-simile of the writing 
on the paper pat into the first machine. It fs stated 
that this is effected by achemical and electrical combi- 
nation, and though only at present tried across & room, 
is nevertheless considered applicable for any distance or 
for submarine communication 


Remarkable Case, 

A man named Brown, living near Memphis, Tenn , at- 
tempted to commit suicide at La Grange. Mo.. » few days 
since, by shooting himself through the head. The ball 
passed throt ci: the skull between the eyes, and lodge! 
the back part of the head. Partof the brain was seat 
tered over the front of his hat. Medical aid was quickly 
at hand, and strange to say, afters period of insensibility, 
the man revived, and is pow able to converse intelligent 


ly, and is considered in a fair way of reeovery 





Parallel Customs. 
In Amerien we expect proof of a young hushand'* en- 
durance avd bravery. We look to see bim tolerate jor a 


time his mother-in-iaw's invasion, and then to beheld 
him defeat and expel her. Curic usly enough, Dr. Liv- 
ingston says that in certain tribes of Africa no hma- 
band is fegarded as a worthy member of society, until he 


has received @ severe scourzing, and has killed s rhince- 


eros 


A Strange Fish. 
A fish weighing 47 pounds, andmeasoring five feet in 


length, was caught @ few days since at West Haven 
Professor Dava prouounces hy to Le of the herring species 
The scales are as largeas a dollar, anc have th 





ance of pcari 


. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A HOME WITHOUT WOMAN, 


BY N. B. ANDSRSON, M. D. 


Home is void—its pleasures reft ; 
No cheering rays illume 


The hearth of social happiness, 
Devoid of woman’s room. 


A barren wilderness of soul, 
A mind imbued with care— 
A spirit void of virtue, love, 
Where woman bears no share. 


A cloudless sky in summer's heat— 
A sunless winter's day— 

A cheerless wilderness, apart 
From woman’s constancy! 


The gentle, quiet, peaceful home, 
Is, where a loving wife 

Uontrols the cares of daily toils, * 
Aside from bluster, strife! 


We crave the placid smiles of home, 
The fruits of love’s regard— 

Which, once possesed, the cares of life 
Will bring their true reward. 


Give us the home where woman smiles, 
Where all her virtues shine— 

All cares that life may then bestow, 
May be accounted mine. 


[Especial Correspondence of The Flag of our Union.) 


SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 11 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 


RUE TETE DE CITROUILLE, PARIS. 

We like our quarters here very well, and 
make out to get something to eat every day; 
though, what with the outlandish names for food, 
and new kinds of meat, I was afraid at first that 
all of us would starve. I have become very 
fond of a kind of meat which they have here, 
which is put down on the bill of fare as Bauf de 
cheval. It is very tender and juicy, and tastes 
different from any that I ever ate. I understand 
that it is much cheaper than beef, and an Eng- 
lish acquaintance of mine has just informed me 
that it goes a good way. I must try to find out 
what the animal is, and, if practicable, have it 
introduced into our country. ‘The people of 
Paris are entirely carried away with their little 
river, the Seine, which they look upon as the 
greatest stream of water in the world. Once 
upon a time, when the season had been very 
rainy, and the stream was uncommonly full, a 
flat Lottomed steamer made its way up here from 
Bordeaux, xad ever since that time, the enthu- 
siastic Parisians have prated about the maritime 
advantages of Paris ; and the newspaper called 
the Presse, actually talks of it asa seaport, and 
speaks of its commercial facilities a rivalling 
those of London ! 

The news of the laying of the Atlantic cable 
between Great Britain and America reached here 
the other day, but didn’t appear to excite any 
great surprise. The French look upon it as a 
scheme of England to hitch her American colo- 
nies to the mother country, and laugh at the folly 
of the idea. ‘“ Why,” say they, “the continent 
of America will not move ; and even if it would, 
such a little bit of a cable as that would do no 
good to tow it across the Atlantic, and John Bull 
is making a great fuss about nothing at all.” I 
tried to explain to them that the design was not 
to tow America over to Europe, but to send 
messages across from one continent to the other, 
under the water. But they laughed worse than 
before at this, and said the messages would get 
so wet before they got across, that they could not 
be read. But I told them that the messages 
were magnetized before they were sent, and that 
kept them dry. Upon this, they seemed to un- 
derstand something about it, but said it would 
turn out to be all a failure, for magnetism had 
been known in France for many years, and it 
was no new thing to magnetize people, in order 
to get communications from them ; but the mes- 
sages could not be relied on, and the whole thing 
was exploded. After a little self-glorification 
over the superior wisdom of the French, they 
dismissed the subject by saying that if there had 
been anything in it, Louis Napoleon would have 
laid a magnetic cable long ago. 

Among the convenient things about Paris are 
the commissionaires, stout fellows who may be 
found in all the principal streets, ready to run 
on errands for you for a small fee, assist in 
moving your furniture or books, black your 
boots, or do any other little odd jobs. They are 
dressed in caps, trousers and jackets of blue, 
and distinguished by a brass plate and number. 
Being under license from the municipal author- 
ities, and the inspection of the police, itis usually 
very safe to employ them. The omnibuses in 
this city go about as slow as an ox team—indeed, 
much slower than a person usually walks ; and 
when I find a spare hour hanging heavy on my 
hands, or am on my way to an engagement too 
early, I usually take my seat in one, to kill time. 
The seats are divided off by rails, so that there 
is no danger of being crowded; and when the 
coach is full, the driver is obliged by regulation, 
to set a conspicuous sign, with the word ‘com- 
plet” painted on it. By “full” I mean when 
the seats are all occupied; and I make this ex- 
planation for the information of Boston omnibus- 
drivers and conductors on horse-railroads, who 
have no such limited idea of the word full. 

There is another Paris institution which I do 
not like so well; and that is, private cabs. In 
these you stand a chance to be killed yourself, 
instead of killing time. These cabs are driven 
by persons in league with some band of robbers, 
and their plan is to look out for a stranger to the 
city. Him they take up as a fare, and while 
pretending to drive him to the designated place, 
they in reality take him to some obscure and 
lawless quarter of the city where their confeder- 
ates are in waiting, and then rob him, beat him 
and set him adrift. Sometimes people are miss- 
ing of whom no trace can be found ; and it is 
supposed that these have fallen victims to the 
cupidity of the cab drivers and their gang, who 
have murdered them and sold their bodies for 
dissection. But I have got my eye-teeth cut, 
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and give all such vehicles as those a very wide 
berth. Licensed cabs are in great demand in 
this city, especially in rainy weather ; for the 
French have a perfect horror of umbrellas, and 
will on no account carry them, if they can avoid 
it. Iam sure I sympathize with them in this 
feeling ; for if there is anything that looks ab- 
surd, it is to see a man carrying a great cumber- 
some covering, to protect the covering of his head 
from the rain. Why not have a covering for the 
head that will protect itself; or in other words, a 
hat that will not need to be covered? “The 
blood of Douglas can protect itself.” I have 
corresponded with the Royal Crumpet Society of 
London, upon this subject, and have given my 
views at length. They will probably be pub- 
lished in the next volame of the “ Transactions.” 


It is very evident that the atmosphere of Paris 
does not agree with organ-grinders, for it is very 
rare to hear a hurdy-gurdy in the streets. For- 
merly they were very plentiful here, I am told, 
but since the time of the Emperor’s crude tar, 
scarcely one has been seen or heard in Paris. It 
would be an interesting subject of inquiry to as- 
certain what effect crude tar has upon organ- 
grinders, and I mean to propose it for the consid- 
eration of the Royal Crumpets. It may turn out 
that the tar quietly accomplishes the disappear- 
ance, removal, evaporation of the Savoyards and 
their machines, without any act of homicide, or 
even interference with personal liberty. If so, it 
would be a blessing to Boston to introduce the 
crude tar there, in very large quantities; for, 
when I left, the streets were absolutely overrun 
with organ-grinders, and the whole city lay at 
their mercy. They had got so bold and so nu- 
merous, that they actually gave law to the mayor 
and police, and the city government held office 
by their sufferance. Whether this state of affairs 
still continues there, I do not know, but if it 
does I would strongly recommend a copious ex- 
periment with the crudest kind of tar, to see if 
the evil may not be abolished, and the old state 
of affairs restored, when ‘“ Bostonians ruled Bos- 
ton.” In the year 1773, the Boston folks got up 
a crude teq,in the harbor, and the result was very 
effective in expelling another species of tyrants ; 
why should not a crude tar work equally well 
now-a-days, in freeing the mayor and police from 
the domination of the insatiable hurdy-gurdians, 
and liberating the oppressed people from the din 
of their noise, and the burden of their extor- 
tions ? 

In conversing with Louis Napoleon upon the 
singular fact that there were no organ-grinders 
in Paris, he appeared somewhat confused, and 
was very shy of talking upon the subject. My 
inquiry as to how the tar worked upon them to 
produce their entire disappearance, brought up a 
blush to his very expressive face, which diffused 
itself along the sides of his capacious nose, and 
was lost in the remote tip thereof, even as the 
last rays of sunset are absorbed in the western 
sky. That blush seemed to speak of conscious 
guilt, and for the moment the thought possessed 
me that he had poisoned the whole tribe with the 
tar. But a charitable Englishman soon after 
this conversation, relieved me from this painful 
suspicion, by pointing out to me that the hurdy- 
gurdies usually played patriotic airs, such as the 
Marseilles Hymn; and as the state of liberty 
was so complete under the reign of Louis Napo- 
leon, that no aspiration thereof was ungratified, 
there was absolutely no further call for the servi- 
ces of the hand-organs after the Emperor’s crude 
tar. In this state of the case, he said, the people 
no longer requiring to be stirred up by patriotic 
airs, neglected to pay the performers for their 
music ; and after a while the itinerants decamped 
for London and the United States, and other 
places where less liberty prevailed than in Paris. 
This rational explanation saved the Emperor 
from the horrid suspicions which his confusion at 
my question had engendered in my mind; butit 
also raised alarming apprehensions as to the 
cause of liberty in my own land. For, if the 
number of hurdy-gurdies in proportion to the 
population, is to be taken as the test of the pres- 
ence or absence of liberty, Boston has certainly 
degenerated rapidly and alarmingly within a few 
years, and will soon be a den of absolute ty- 
ranny. 

The other day I paid a visit to the famous 
Milk Baths, for which this city has a reputation 
perfectly unique. The milk used in them is the 
purest pigeon’s milk that can be obtained, and 
large dairies of doves are kept in the environs of 
Paris, on purpose to supply the lacteal fluid for 
the baths. The price of a bath is moderate, and 
the effect in softening and cleaning the skin, per- 
fectly admirable. After the fluid has been run 
through the baths, it is saved and bottled for 
market, and disseminated through the city by 
milk-men specially employed for the purpose. 
Perhaps the taste of any other person than a re- 
fined Parisian, might prefer the regular article, 
direct from a healthy cow, to this second-hand 
pigeon’s milk; but it is certainly an improve- 
ment upon the swill-milk of New York city, 
which appears to combine the elements of meat 
and drink too, though not in a very palatable and 
wholesome state. As an evidence of the supreme 
solicitude of the Emperor to suppress everything 
which may have a concealed meaning to it, and 
by that means promote insurrection, and also of 
the absolute power which he sways, the lady at 
the bath who superintends the bottling of the 
milk, informed me that an Imperial edict has 
just been issued, forbidding the use of corn-cobs 
in stopping the bottles. The Emperor happened 
to overhear the remark of a suspicious-looking 
character, that there was ‘ pith in the corn-cobs ;”” 
and deeming that there might be danger to the 
stability of his throne, in them, he has promptly 
ordered the suppression of corn-cobs, and the 
substitution of corks in their stead. A day or 
two after this, I saw a man arrested in the street, 
by an armed guard of eight soldiers, and carried 
to prison, for having a corn-cob in his milk bot- 
tle. It is thought that the humanity of the Em- 
press will intercede successfully, for the sparing 
of his life, and that the contumacious villain will 
be banished to Cayenne.* 


* One letter more will close our correspondent’s series— 
we have then fresh novelties to fill the place of these very 
laughable and pleasant communications from their witty 
author. 


SBS-THE.GES 








EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


(> Terms of the Frae or oun Union, $2,00 per an- 
num, invariably in advance, being discontinued at the 
expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Appiz.—You can obtain the preparation of Oriando 
{Sar et 271 Washington, corner of Summer Street, 
‘on. 


C. B., Baltimore.—It is entirely too precarious a profes- 
sion to embark in a mere lottery. Surely a young man 
in this country can find regular employment without 
oe to an occupation where success depends on 
chance. 


Rorvs R.—Marblehead.—You should write to E. C. and 
I. G. Bates, 99 State Street. 

M. 8 , Bridgport, Conn.—You have been more fortunate 
than we have. The answers we obtained were entirely 
unsatisfactory—and some of them utterly false. 

R. G., Lowell, Mass —The picture is now at Everett's, 
Washington, near the corner of Summer Street. 

M. C., Concord, N. H.—Gainsborough, the painter, was 
born at Sudbury, in Suffolk, England, in the year 1727; 
and he died in London, in the year 1788. His land- 
scapes and other rural subjects are more valued than 
his portraits. 

Tyrro.—All discords must be resolved ; beeause if not they 
would leave an unsatisfactory impression on the ear. 
All discords, however, need not be prepared. A beau- 
tiful example of an unprepared discord is found in the 
first chord of Beethoven's overture of “The Men of 
Prometheus.” 


E. 8., Weston —You can get 8 nice double-harness for 
about eighty dollars. 

Inpsx.—*‘ The Constellation” was the name of a et go 
which the late Wm. T. Porter merged in the “‘ Spirit of 
the Times.” 

Tarspis.— Cherry and Fair Star” was first produced 
here at the old Federal Street Theatre. Mrs. Pelby 
played Cherry—Mr. Dan. Reed ‘‘ Sanguinbeck.” 

InvaLty.—Daily horseback riding, we should think, would 

p's The Sg weule t be legal according to th 
. 8.—The ma: would no accordin e 
French code. ia " 


8. 8.—The tiag of the British ordnance department is 
half blue and half white, the colors running longitud- 
inally. There are three cannon in the lower or blue 
half. and three cannon balls in the gow or white part. 

AmaTzuR.—The engravings in the ‘ Dresden Gallery ” 
are lithographed. There are two editions—one colored, 
and the other plain. The copy in the Boston Athe- 
neeum is plain. We believe you can order the plates 
rey 

R. 8.—We have no recollection of seeing an advertisement 
of such a work. 


M. 8.—We cannot presume to offer advice on a question 
80 delicate. 

Exuma L.—You will find the account of Washington Irv- 
ing’s visit to Stratford-upon-Avon in his * Sketch 
Book.” ‘Newstead Abbey and Abbotsford ”’ were pub- 
lished in a separate volume. 

C.8 , Concord, N.H—In the year you speak of, Mr. 
Mi hem resided at the corner of Summer and High 


em 


DEATH BY CRYSTALLIZATION. 

The caption which we have placed above 
would seem to indicate that some thrilling fiction 
was about to be invented for the entertainment 
of the readers of “ The Flag,” in which the po- 
tent wand of the enchanter should perform its 
magic work, or the spiteful gnomes of the moun- 
tain caverns should exercise their diabolical 
powers in tormenting some intrusive wight. But 
we have nothing of the kind with which to make 
our readers marvel at the present time; and pro- 
pose to present to them a brief narrative of well 
authenticated facts, respecting a new and won- 
derful manifestation of nature, in itself as mar- 
vellous as anything which the tales of witchcraft 
or neeromancy have ever revealed for the delu- 
sion of the simple-minded, and the amusement 
of the romantic consumers of light and high 
colored literature. 

The potent draught of the most gifted wizard 
that ever swayed the mysterious powers of na- 
ture, shrinks into nothingness when compared 
with the wonderful water of which we are about 
to speak. Chemists have long been cognizant of 
the existence in nature of a fiuid called the 
Water of Crystallization, which is sometimes 
found in the interior of solid rock, in minute 
quantities, usually not more than a drop or so at 
atime. This fluid is transparent and colorless, 
like spring water, but contains a solution of some 
mineral substance ‘like that of which the rock is 
composed in which it appears. The minute 
quantity in which this water is found, and the 
uncertainty of procuring it, have prevented 
chemical students from making much use of it, 
or even of experimenting with it to any great 
extent, and it has usually been regarded by them 
merely as a remarknble natural curiosity. It 
appears, however, that a considerable quantity 
of this singular fluid was recently discovered by 
a miner in the Fraser River gold region, and in 
utter ignorance of its nature, he drank it, at the 
time being in a state of heat and excitement con- 
sequent upon the efforts of himself and com- 
panion, in traversing the bed of a mountain tor- 
rent, and prospecting for gold. The consequence 
of this rash act was the death of the unfortunate 
man, brought on in a very short time, by the ac- 
tual changing of his vitals and blood to stone! 

The detailed account of this remarkable oc- 
currence is contained in a letter from Dr. Fried- 
rich Lichtenberger, dated at Fort Langley, June 
19, 1858, addressed to the editors of the Alta 
California at San Francisco, and published in 
that paper July 20th. Dr. Lichtenberger, who 
appears to be a physician of scientific attain- 
ments, had conducted a small party from San 
Francisco to the Fraser River region, upon a 
mining expedition. He is a Prussian by birth, 
as were also his two companions, Ernest Flucter- 
spiegel and Wilhelm Fiedler. The party had 
reached Harrison Lake, in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s territory, and while camping beside a 
mountain stream, two of them undertook to ex- 
plore the valley thereof, leaving the doctor in 
camp, making preparations to start on the morn- 
ing’s march. In the course of their ramble, 
Ernest broke open a rounded quartz stone, a 
geode, which proved to be hollow and crystallized 
within. . The cavity of the geode contained, as 
Ernest’s companion judged, about a half pint of 
water. Taking up this natural crystal cup, with 
a jesting remark as to its beauty, Ernest drank 
the contents at a single draught, supposing it to 
be pure water. No immediate effect was per- 
ceptible, and the two returned towards the camp. 
In a short time, however, Ernest began to feel 
some distress in the region of the stomach, which 
increased until his arrival at the camp. The 
doctor says he was then speechless. In about 
fifteen minutes from his return to camp, the suf- 
fering man expired, all the efforts of the physi- 
cian to restore the system to natural action, by 
means of mustard poultices, friction, and other 
appliances, failing to produce any effect. He 


was unable to swallow, and the pulse was feeble ; 
the heart beat with violent, though irregular ac- 
tion. 

Dr. Lichtenberger could only learn from Wil- 
helm, the companion of the deceased, that he 
had been taken sick soon after drinking some 
water from a geode ; and concluded that he had 
swallowed some mineral poison, though surprised 
at the rapidity of its operation, and the singular- 
ity of the symptoms. The body became stiff 
very rapidly, and in two hours and a half, was 
as rigid as board. The muscles yielded to a 
strong pressure of the fingers, but with a crack- 
ling sound, as though hardening in some unusual 
way. For tho purpose of discovering the cause 
of this strange death, he dissected the body. 
The knife cut through the coatings of the abdo- 
men with a grating sensation, and upon using a 
liens, he discovered that the smaller blood-ves- 
sels were solid and apparently ossified. Pursu- 
ing his investigations, he observed in the stom- 
ach several masses of the size of a hazel nut, 
evidently composed of biliary matter, but as 
hard as the hardest quartz; remnants of food, 
such as meat and potatoes, were also found in 
the stomach, consolidated into one mass of stony 
hardness ; the heart was changed to stone, though 
in its proper position, and of its natural color ; 
it resembled a mass of variegated jasper; the 
light and dark blood in the left and right cavi- 
ties of the heart, were turned to stone, the form- 
er of adark purple color, and the latter of a 
brilliancy vieing with the richest carbuncle; the 
larger blood-vessels were all as rigid as pipe- 
stems, and the petrified blood could be cracked 
out from the veins, retaining a distinct impres- 
sion of the veinous valves. The heart was so 
hard that the doctor was obliged to use a hatchet 
to separate it from its connecting processes, and 
it was with difficulty that he was able to break it 
in pieces. The lungs were not collapsed, as is 
usual in death, but fully distended, and kept in 
that state by the rigidity of the small blood-ves- 
sels which surround them; this rigidity being 
sufficient to counteract the contractability of their 
elastic fibrous tissue. The blood-vessels of the 
brain were likewise petrified. 

Upon applying the proper chemical test to a 
portion of the solidified blood, the doctor discov- 
ered that the mineral principle of silica, the basis 
of flint, agate, quartz, etc., was present in very 
large proportion, and that the petrifaction was 
caused by this substance. The same mineral 
combination was observed in the other stony 
substances found within the body ; and the con- 
clusion arrived at by Dr. Lichtenberger, was, 
that the water drank from the geode by Ernest, 
was Water of Crystallization, containing a great 
quantity of silica in solution in a nascent state ; 
that this water entered into chemical composi- 
tion with the acids and albumen of the system, 
and became thus capable of crystallization in 
combination with the substances for which it had 
the greatest affinity. In this hitherto unexam- 
pled combination of silica or flint, the doctor 
thinks the electricity of the human system, in 
this case, might have had some agency, and 
states as a fact bearing upon this view, that Er- 
nest was a man of highly nervous temperament, 
exceedingly sensitive to mesmeric influence. 
Dr. Lichtenberger has reserved specimens of this 
wonderful transmutation, which he intends to 
forward to the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, for further investigations. He 
concludes his very interesting account, by sug- 
gesting that this remarkable accident may per- 
haps lead to the discovery of the lost secret of 
an Italian chemist, who, more than twenty years 
ago, invented a process by which he petrified the 
different parts of the human body, retaining the 
natural color and texture in the stone thus pro- 
duced In the Anatomical Museum at Florence, 
is exhibited a tesselated slab, highly polished, 
formed of sections of the liver, heart, lungs, and 
muscular tissue of the human subject, preserved 
in this way. The secret of this invention per- 
ished with its author; but the results produced 
in the case of the Priitsian miner so closely re- 
semble those effected by this invention, that there 
is strong hope of its re discovery. 


FRENCH GALLEY SLAVES. 

During the reign of Louis XIV., in 1675, the 
system of punishing prisoners by working them 
at the galleys, was pursued with most inhuman 
cruelty, far surpassing in barbarity any practices 
of the present day, whether in civilized or savage 
countries, of which we have any knowledge. 
The galley slaves were usually prisoners of war, 
convicts, or Protestants; but the severest tasks, 
the greatest deprivations, and the most insulting 
indignities were usually imposed upon the vic- 
tims of religious persecution. As a general 
thing, their victims were persons of intelligence, 
an refined habits of life, accustomed to the com- 
forts of civilization ; and yet they were crowded 
into the galleys with the most“degraded and bru- 
tal convicts, whose filthy habits and disgusting 
ferocity were far harder to be endured than even 
the incessant toil at the oar, to which they were 
subjected under the lash of the task-master. So 
trne is it that religious fanaticism will harden the 
heart of man towards his dissenting brother, 
more than hatred of vice or crime. Why is 
this? Why is it that the greatest cruelties which 
man has ever perpetrated towards his fellow-man, 
have been instigated by religious zeal? Why, 
except that religion has been blended with gov- 
ernment, and has been made to subserve its in- 
terests. The union of Church and State has 
armed religion with the sword and the fagot, 
and inscribed upon the page of history the blood- 
iest and most cruel persecutions that disgrace the 
annals of the world. It matters not what sect of 
religion is reinforced by temporal power, wheth- 
er it be Mahomedan, Catholic or Protestant; re- 
ligious persecution will follow, and that power is 
no more safe in the hands of one sect than anoth- 
er. The only safety from such persecution con- 
sists in adherence to the maxim of the great 
Christian Lawgiver, who said—‘* My kingdom is 
not of this world.” If all religious leaders would 
act upon this maxim, and put the power of the 
State far from them, persecution would be im- 
possible. 

The French galleys of the time of Louis XIV. 
were used upon the coasts of the kingdom. buat 


particularly in the Mediterranean, to guard the 
ports, and to cenvoy merchant vessels; also to 
tow disabled men of-war. They were armed 
with long howitzer guns, and had a fighting crew 
on board, in addition to the slaves used to pro- 
pel them. They were long, shallow flat vessels, 
with low decks, and two masted ; but were an- 
able to carry their broad, fan-shaped sails, except 
in very moderate and favorable weather. Each 
vessel carried three hundred slaves ; five to each 
oar. A gang-board ran along the centre of the 
galley, which was traversed by a centurion with 
a lorg rod, with which he ecourged the backs of 
such as did not pull heartily or in time, drawing 
blood at every blow. The oars were very long 
and heavy, and the labor of lifting them was 
great. The slaves rose upon their feet to draw 
the stroke, and fell back upon the seat with a 
heavy bump that jarred the whole system. To 
this irksome work they were kept, whether sick 
or well, by the rod of the overseer; and so ardu- 
ous was it, that the perspiration rolled down from 
their bodies in streams, even in the coldest 
weather. Of course, many of those of delicate 
frame became exhausted under this terrible la- 
bor; but there was no relief for them but to die 


- at the oar, a fate that frequently overtook the less 


robust slaves. To be sure a hospital was provi- 
ded for the sick ; but such a hospital, that death 
at the oar was preferable to occupying it. This 
hospital was a contracted, noisome hole in one 
corner of the galley’s hold, with a scaffold on it, 
upon which the sick were thrown, without bed or 
pallet. When this scaffold was full the sick were 
stowed upon the coils of cable which lay around. 
As many as eighty patients were sometimes 
crowded into this horrible cavity at-once. So 
low was the hold that the scaffold came up with- 
in three feet of the ceiling, and the priest who 
was called to confess the dying, was obliged to 
accommodate himself by lying down beside them, 
for there was not room to. stand up. Into this 
infernal hole the only air and light was admitted 
, 

through a scuttle two feet square; and so foul 
was it with filth and vermin, that the chaplain 
had to put on a frock upon entering it, to protect 
his clothes. A surgeon was provided to each 
galley, to tend upon the sick ; but his time and 
attention were usually too much engrossed in 
peculating upon the medical stores which the 
government provided, to allow of his bestowing 
much skill upon the treatment of the sick, even 
could any skill have proved effective in such a 
den of pestilence. What wonder was it then, 
that men of delicate sensibilities should have 
preferred death at the oar, to medical treatment 
in such a filthy hole? 

The galley slaves were uniformly clad with red 
serge jerkins, and the small red cap which the 
French revolution subsequently made such an 
object of terror. Their daily allowance of food 
was a biscuit, a portion of meagre soup compos- 
ed of hot water, rancid oil, and musty peas or 
beans, and a small allowance of wine, morning 
and evening. When not on duty, some of them 
were permitted to go on shore, and under suit- 
able guard, to labor for any little money they 
could earn, wherewith they were allowed to buy 
meat. They were chained while on board the 
galley, to prevent them rising in mutiny; and 
the crew of the vessel, consisting of one hundred 
and fifty men, officers, soldiers, seamen and ser- 
vants, also served to keep these desperate bonds- 
men in subjection. Singular as it may appear, 
the Turks in these slave gangs were treated with 
less severity than Protestant Christians, and were 
allowed greater privileges. They were usually 
selected as servants to the officers, were served 
with better fare than the other slaves, were not 
chained while working at the oar, were allowed 
to trade on shore upon arriving at a port, and 
were placed as keepers over the Christian slaves, 
when the latter were permitted to labor on land. 
In this superior treatment, however, we see the 
effect of religious bigotry ; that accursed spirit 
of persecution, that prompts its possessors to 
visit greater hardships upon their own country- 
men, mostly because they are of a different 
Christian faith than they impose upon foreign- 
ers and infidels, 


A rorsaken Huspanp.—Lately a gentle- 
man of Genoa, whose wife had ran away from 
him, ordered an undertaker to invite all his 
friends as if toa funeral. They came and found 
the house draped with black, and a coffin sur- 
rounded with wax candles. The husband per- 
formed a service, after which he said—‘ Now, 
gentlemen, I am a widower, and we'll adjourn to 
the supper table.” They made a night of it, 
and did not separate till morning. This is cer- 
tainly a new way of celebrating a good riddance. 


Tue Fairest Fair.—The postmaster of New 
Haven lately received a letter addressed to the 
“ prettiest girl in New Haven,” the selection 
being left to himself. At last advices he hadn’s 
decided. In a ten acre lot full of roses who 
could say which was the fairest specimen ? 

Brevity.—One effect of the telegraph cable 
will be to promote laconic writing. A man will 
cover pages with words when it costs him only 
ink, paper and a three-cent stamp, but at a dol- 
lar a monosyllable he must come to the point in 
quick time, er else reach the end of his purse. 

Woman-Power.—According to Stephenson, 
the inventor of the locomotive, the power of 
woman is greater than the power of steam. This 
same power is sometimes manifested, we regret 
to say, in “blowing up,” a very irregular demon- 
stration. 

A Great Bustwess.—Messrs. Majors, Rus- 
sell and Waddell, contractors for supplying the 
army in Utah, have sent out 4004 wagons since 
the beginning of their operations last spring. 


A sew Piay.—Madame George Sand has 


! written a new piece for the Comedie Francaise. 


Of course some of our play-snatchers will snap 
it up a8 soon as it appears. 
———-——- +~rnom 

A Cuitp’s Farrn.—The child passively sc- 

cepts a story of the future; he can bring his mind 

up to a thing promised, but wants faith in the past. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE ARARS 

Many are the anecdotes to which the pec. 
arities of the Arabs have given rise, and wh, 
serve to illustrate their character, In many : 
spects, these nomadic people resemble our | 
dians—the same hospitality, the same generos 
accompanied by the same ferocity and thievis 
ness. Like the Indian, the Arab beneath 
mask of gravity hides a good deal of humor. 

A caravan traversing the desert, reached 
oasis, and was generously received by the ch 
of the locality. On the eve of their depart 
the travellers desired to see the son of their ho 
@ young man of great ingenuousness and gre 
“ My son sleeps a profound sleep,” replied + 
host, who continued to do the honors of a sp! 
did feast. But the next morning, just ast 
wore setting forth, they learned that the you 
man had been killed by falling from a gr 
height. The father had been resolute enough 
stifle his grief, to avoid distressing his guests 

The Arabs, like the Orientals, esteem madn. 
and respect them, believing them “ touched 
God.” A European geologist, traversing th: 
mountains, was attacked by thieves, the lar, 
bag he carried exciting their covetousness, 1) 
finding only various specimens of stones, th 
took his hand and touched it to their forehes 
in token of respect, and then fled, crying Au 
mahboul (the man is mad), leaving him his pur» 
and watch. 

The traditional buffoon of the Arabs—th. 
Joe Miller—is a certain Si-Djoha who fathers | 
the practical jokes current among the trilx 
Si-Djohahad a friend who took hasheesh to ¢ 
cess, 80 that it finally maddened and constan: 
prompted him to commit suicide. One day : 
threw himself into the water—Si-Djoha pull .. 
him out. So far, so good. He transported hb... 
to his house, and then the hasheesh-eater, as so 
as he came to himself, hung himself by his t 
ban from a post. The neighbors coming in an 
seeing him hanging, said to Si-Djoha, “ Ho. 
hast thou, who loved him so much, permitt 
him to perish thus?” ‘ He's not dead,” repli. 
Si-Djoha; “he’s hanging up to dry.” 

One day he met a Turkish engineer, who hn 
to build a bridge across a river, and was rat. ; 
puzzled how to go to work. 8i Djoha, accordi:. 
to his custom, appeared to be brisk and capal. 
and so won the confidence of the engineer, th. 
he gave him a good dinner, on condition of |.. 
aiding. Si-Djohn ate enough to last him 
week. When the moment came for developi. 
his talents, he walked down to the river with 1. 
air of a connoisseur, and said: ‘“ My friend, 1: 
course of the river is very long, while the bani 
on the contrary, are close together.” “It i» 
true saying—Allah is great!” “ Well, then, | 
accommodate this state of things—I advise yu) 
to build your bridge immensely broad !"" 

Such are some of the stories current amor, 
the Arabs. 





A DINER OUT. 

They tell a story in Paris of M. Mery, 1: 
author, which is reckoned a good one. It is #e:! 
that whenever he goes to dine with people wh« 
he expects to pass a dull time, he prepares bef 
he goes a pressing letter, which he orders his « 
vant to send in time to reach him (Mery) abo 
the time coffee is served. When it comes he as: 
permission to read it—assumes a countenan: 
expressive of great annoyance, and begs his hi. 
to excuse him, as it is a letter from a friend : 
important business. Off he goes; the trick « 
played, he has eaten a good dinner, and has: . 
whole evening to himself. A few days ago |: 
forgot the letter from his “ friend ” in the hur: 
of departure. A “gentleman” found it lyin: 
by his plate, opened and read it. He found 
ran as follows: “ My dear Mery, you are dini 
with the stupidest and most disagreeable cits | 
the world, and must be horrified at the terri’ 
prospect of spending the evening with the: 
Therefore, the moment you receive this, be gov: 
enough to leave them under the first pretext y 
can think of, or without any pretext, and quick. 
join me any where you please, for you will 
better satisfied anywhere than with those lobste: : 
I am indeed yours, (signed) Mery.” He hand: 
it around the table. 





Srraxce Accipent.—In Lincolnville, M: 
a man was thrown from his gig in such a w- 
that his head caught between the spokes of 1 
wheel, and in that condition he was carried for’ 
rods, when the horse was stopped by a passer b+ 
When rescued he was senseless, but after bei: 
rubbed awhile recovered so as to make his w: 
home. Such an adventure was enough fo tr 
any man’s head ! 





Rarner Ournovs.—Jim Baggs, hearing 
wife of one of his cronies abusing him in ': 
fiercest manner, remarked: “‘ Wal, if I had » 
a wife as that, I'd app’int her funeral to-morr 
at twelve o'clock precisely, and by Je-ru-saler 
I'd hev the corpse ready.” It is astonishing t! 
Jim Baggs should be permitted to go at large 

—————- wees. 

Hors.—The hop crop in New York State, \ 
year, will not, it is said, amount to two third+ 
that of former years. At the Newport how 
“hops” were equally deficient, which “ stack 
the crops” of the landlords. 

=o + 

Ixernvctive Exvenimuent.—Take a cx 
pany of boys chasing butterflies ; put long-ta: 
coats on the boys, and tarn the butterflies ir 
dollars, and you have a beautiful panorama of : 
world. 





_— oom 


Fittat Comsoration.—* Well, I heve | 
my lawsuit!” exclaimed a lady, with « «i, 
“O, mama, bow glad I am,” said her chi 
“that you have lost it; for it tormented y 
awfully.” 





ort et 

Whexe to vinp Tem '— Plain faced gi 
should dress plainly,” remarks Miss Les! 
Was there ever a young lady who was willi: 
to admit that she had a plain face 1 

Avrumwat—City and country both 
finely now—our autumnal season being 
brightest of all. 
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ns, and a small allowance of wine, morning 
| evening. When not on duty, some of them 
:*@ permitted to go on shore, and under suit- 
e guard, to labor for any little money they 
‘Id earn, wherewith they were allowed to buy 
at. They were chained while on board the 


' crew of the vessel, consisting of one hundred 
| fifty men, officers, soldiers, seamen and ser- 
ts, also served to keep these desperate bonds- 
nin subjection, Singular as it may appear, 
’ Turks in these slave gangs were treated with 
severity than Protestant Christians, and were 
wed greater privileges. They were usually 


a better fare than the other slaves, were not 


cre placed as keepers over the Christian slaves, 
\en the latter were permitted to labor on land. 
this superior treatment, however, we see the 
sct of religious bigotry ; that accursed spirit 
persecution, that prompts its possessors to 
~it greater hardships upon their own country- 
en, mostly because they are of a different 
\ristian faith than they impose upon foreign- 
- and infidels, 





A FORSAKEN Huspanp.—Lately a gentle- 


n, ordered an undertaker to invite all his 
‘ends as if toa funeral. They came and found 
house draped with black, and a coffin sur- 
onded with wax candles. The husband per- 
ned a service, after which he said—‘ Now, 
ntlemen, I am a widower, and we'll adjourn to 
“ supper table.” They made a night of it, 
i did not separate till morning. This is cer- 
aly a new way of celebrating a good riddance. 





(gE FarREsT Farr.—The postmaster of New 
ven lately received a letter addressed to the 
rettiest girl in New Haven,” the selection 
ng left to himself. At last advices he hadn’t 
‘ided. In a ten acre lot full of roses who 
ild say which was the fairest specimen ? 
ee SE es 
snEviTY.—One effect of the telegraph cable 
1 be to promote laconic writing. A man will 
er pages with words when it costs him only 
, paper and a three-cent stamp, but at a dol- 
a monosyllable he must come to the point in 
ck time, or else reach the end of his purse. 
SE ee ee 
Woman-Powrer.—According to Stephenson, 
inventor of the locomotive, the power of 
man is greater than the powerof steam. This 
1e power is sometimes manifested, we regret 
ay, in “blowing up,” a very irregular demon- 
ition. 








\ ereat Busrness.—Messrs. Majors, Rus- 
and Waddell, contractors for supplying the 
y in Utah, have sent out 4004 wagons since 
beginning of their operations last spring. 

—_———— 18 eee 

\ new Prtay.—Madame George Sand has 
‘ten a new piece for the Comedie-Francaise. 
course some of our play-snatchers will snap 
p as soon as it appears. 











\ Cuitp’s Farra.—The child passively ac- 
ts a story of the future; he can bring his mind 
:o a thing promised, but wants faith in the past. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE ARABS. 

Many are the anecdotes to which the peculi- 
arities of the Arabs have given rise, and which 
serve to illustrate their character. In many re- 
spects, these nomadic people resemble our In- 
dians—the same hospitality, the same generosity, 
accompanied by the same ferocity and thievish- 
ness. Like the Indian, the Arab beneath his 
mask of gravity hides a good deal of humor. 

A caravan traversing the desert, reached an 
oasis, and was generously received by the chief 
of the locality. On the eve of their departure, 
the travellers desired to see the son of their host, 
a young man of great ingenuousness and grace. 
“My son sleeps a profound sleep,” replied the 
host, who continued to do the honors of a splen- 
did feast. But the next morning, just as they 
were setting forth, they learned that the young 
man had been killed by falling from a great 
height. The father had been resolute enough to 
stifle his grief, to avoid distressing his guests. 

The Arabs, like the Orientals, esteem madmen 
and respect them, believing them “touched by 
God.” A European geologist, traversing their 
mountains, was attacked by thieves, the large 
bag he carried exciting their covetousness. But 
finding only various specimens of stones, they 
took his hand and touched it to their foreheads 
in token of respect, and then fled, crying Ada 
mahboul (the man is mad), leaving him his purse 
and watch. 

The traditional buffoon of the Arabs—their 
Joe Miller—is a certain Si-Djoha who fathers all 
the practical jokes current among the tribes. 
Si-Djoha,had a friend who took hasheesh to ex- 
cess, so that it finally maddened and constantly 
prompted him to commit suicide. One day he 
threw himself into the water—Si-Djoha pulled 
him out. So far, so good. He transported him 
to his house, and then the hasheesh-eater, as soon 
as he came to himself, hung himself by his tur- 
ban from a post. The neighbors coming in and 
seeing him hanging, said to Si-Djoha, “ How 
hast thou, who loved him so much, permitted 
him to perish thus?” “He's not dead,” replied 
Si-Djoha; “ he’s hanging up to dry.” 

One day he met a Turkish engineer, who had 
to build a bridge across a river, and was rather 
puzzled how to go towork. Si.Djoha, according 
to his custom, appeared to be brisk and capable, 
and so won the confidence of the engineer, that 
he gave him a good dinner, on condition of his 
aiding. Si-Djohn ate enough to last him a 
week. When the moment came for developing 
his talents, he walked down to the river with the 
air of a connoisseur, and said: “ My friend, the 
course of the river is very long, while the banks, 
on the contrary, are close together.” “It is a 
true saying—Allah is great!” ‘ Well, then, to 
accommodate this state of things—I advise you 
to build your bridge immensely broad !” 

Such are some of the stories current among 
the Arabs. 





A DINER OUT. 

They tell a story in Paris of M. Mery, the 
author, which is reckoned a good one. It is said 
that whenever he goes to dine with people where 
he expects to pass a dull time, he prepares before 
he goes a pressing letter, which he orders his ser- 
vant to send in time to reach him (Mery) about 
the time coffee is served. When it comes he asks 
permission to read it—assumes a countenance 
expressive of great annoyance, and begs his host 
to excuse him, as it is a letter from a friend on 
important business. Off he goes; the trick is 
played, he has eaten a good dinner, and has the 
whole evening to himself. A few days ago he 
forgot the letter from his “ friend ” in the hurry 
of departure. A “gentleman” found it lying 
by his plate, opened and read it. He found it 
ran as follows : “My dear Mery, you are dining 
with the stupidest and most disagreeable cits in 
the world, and must be horrified at the terrible 
prospect of spending the evening with them. 
Therefore, the moment you receive this, be good 
enough to leave them under the first pretext you 
can think of, or without any pretext, and quickly 
join me any where you please, for you will be 
better satisfied anywhere than with those lobsters. 
I am indeed yours, (signed) Mery.”” He handed 
it around the table. 


Hor om > _____—_ 


Srrance Accipent.—In Lincolnville, Me., 
aman was thrown from his gig in such a way 
that his head caught between the spokes of the 
wheel, and in that condition he was carried forty 
rods, when the horse was stopped by a passer by ! 
When rescued he was senseless, but after being 
rubbed awhile recovered so as to make his way 
home. Such an adventure was enough éo turn 
any man’s head ! 


_—_+ 2a >____——_—_——_ 
Rarer Ominovus.—Jim Baggs, hearing the 
wife of one of his cronies abusing him in the 
fiercest manner, remarked : ‘‘ Wal, if I had sich 
a wife as that, I’d app’int her funeral to-morrer 
at twelve o’clock precisely, and by Je-ru-salem! 
T'd hev the corpse ready.” It is astonishing that 
Jim Baggs should be permitted to go at large. 
—_—_—_—__——_t- oon 
Hors.—The hop crop in New York State, this 
year, will not, it is said, amount to two-thirds of 
that of former years. At the Newport hotels, 
“hops” were equally deficient, which “ stuck in 
the crops” of the landlords. 
YH Ooo + 
InstRucTIVE EXPERIMENT.—Take a com- 
pany of boys chasing butterflies ; put long-tailed 
coats on the boys, and turn the butterflies into 
dollars, and you have a beautiful panorama of the 


world. 
—_—__ + 2a > —___—_—_—— 


Fitrat Consoration.—“ Well, I have lost 
my lawsuit!” exclaimed a lady, with a sigh. 
“O, mama, how glad I am,” said her child, 
“that you have Jost it; for it tormented you 
awfully.” 

_—_+oon 

Wnere To FIND THEM ‘—“ Plain-faced girls 
should dress plainly,” remarks Miss Leslie. 
Was there ever a young lady who was willing 
to admit that she had a plain face * 





AvctumNat.—City and country both look 
finely now—our autumnal season being the 
brightest of all. 
















































ary beneath her keel. 
completely under the schooner’s bottom, and 
came up astern, when his first word of hail as 





<ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. &eS> 














A COOL MISSIONARY. 

Many years ago, there was a half-breed Indian 
belonging to Mount Desert Island, Frenchman’s 
Bay, on the coast of Maine, who was known 
throughout those regions as the Indian Mission- 
ary. He was a man of few and simple wants, 
of some little education, and of great religious 
zeal, His time was mostly employed in itinera- 
ry excursions by land and water, to the scattered 
habitations of the fishermen, whom he endeavor- 
ed to improve by his religious exhortations and 


by the distribution of tracts. While on his soli- 
tary voyages from point to point of the island or 
the main land, in his little sail-boat, he employed 
his leisure moments in perusing the tracts which 
he carried, and was often so deeply absorbed in 
the contemplation of the subject presented, that 


he was but little conscious of the objects about 


him, and frequently passed close to the coasting 
vessels which navigate these waters, without the 


slightest consciousness of their presence. 
On one occasion, he was observed from a 


schooner to be scudding down the bay, absorbed 
as usual in the contents of his tracts, and giving 
but a slight and abstracted glance at the vessel 
which was bearing directly down upon him. The 
schvoner’s skipper, supposing that the missionary 
would bear away, kept on his course until, when 
too late to change, he saw the little craft directly 
under his bows. The vessel drove over the boat 
at once, smashing it to pieces, scattering the 


tracts upon the water, and sinking the mission- 
The reverend man passed 


the crew made ready to rescue him from the 


waves, was, “I say, skipper; your vessel’s bot- 


tom is very foul.” This marine criticism of the 
amphibious preacher, volunteered at such a crit- 
ical moment, well illustrated the indomitable 
coolness and self possession for which he was 
famous, and raised a hearty laugh among the 
men as they lifted the dripping missionary to 
the deck. 





PRICE CURRENT. 

The price current sheet presents some items of 
interest. We see “the demand for East India 
hides is active.” Should not this properly come 
under the head of news from the seat of war ?— 
as the English are just now largely engaged in 
the business of tanning native hides. ‘“ Though 
the demand for indigo continues good,” yet hold- 
ers look blue. We see “ there is a firmer feeling 
for pig iron.” We presume that should read 
“a firm a-feeling for pig iron.” ‘“ There is rath- 
er more inquiry for sole leather.” A strange an- 
nouncement !—though sole leather is largely ap- 
plied now-a-days, we were not before aware that 
any body was anxious to receive it. “There 
has been a fair demand for assorted sizes of 
nails.” Then the number of henpecked hus- 
bands must have largely increased. We read 
that “tars are firm but quiet.” Now we have 
seen several jolly jacks lately quite unsteady and 
belligerent. “In beef there is no change.” In- 
deed ! we saw a piece lately very much changed. 
“St. Croix ram remains without change.” Of 
course, unless the change is forthcoming, it re- 
mains on the shelves of the retailers. “ The 
business in pulled wool is moderate.” A mis- 
take—a good many voters have had wool pulled 
over their eyes lately. Really, we must get up 
a price current of our own. 





CABLE RHETORIC. 


We have been wondering who would touch, 


the extreme of cable rhetoric. So far as we 
have yet seen, we think the palm must be award- 
ed to a sermon preached by Rev. Mr. Grigg, in 
the Memorial Church, New York, and entitled 
“The Telegraphic Cable between Earth and 
Heaven.” We have not seen the production 
ourselves, but according to the Providence Jour- 
nal, one of its figures opens thus: “ When the 
sulphuric acid of true repentance corrodes the 
contaminating zinc of innate depravity and ac- 
tual sinfulness, and the fervent electrical force of 
prayerful entreaty,” ete. Again he says, “Go 
to the telegraphic office ‘of the atoning cross,” 
and “touch the wire of penitential prayer.” 
ee oe 

MarrimoniaL Extraorpinary.—A young 
Shaker and Shakeress left the Niskayuna settle- 
ment recently, rushed to Troy, got a carriage, 
gota minister, and got married. The young 
lady appeared, the next day, in a crinoline skirt 
eight feet round, while the young gentleman 
mounted a pair of patent leather boots, ordered 
up a box of cigars, and commenced shaving for 
a moustache. Even Shakers will commit matri- 
mony now and then. Chassez le naturel, il vous 
revient au galop. 





A sew ArrticLe.—Fairfield County, Ct., 
sends weekly to New York, from three to five 
hundred pounds of snapping turtles. Jadging 
from the matrimonial bickerings recorded in the 
New York court reports, we should have suppos- 
ed that snapping turtles were plentiful enough 
without importing them. 

GentLe CHastTisemMent.—A writer gives the 
following advice to wives: “ Should you find it 
necessary, as many of you undoubtedly will, to 
chastise your husbands, you will perform this 
affectionate duty with the soft end of the broom, 
not with the handle.” 





A waturRaL Mistake.—A lady from Con- 
necticut proposed to one of her neighbors from 
the South: 

“Mrs. ——, let us go a berrying to morrow.” 

“A burying!” was the startled response ; 
“why, who's dead ?” 


+ oe + 








Dress.—Cleanliness and simplicity of attire 
mark the true gentleman and lady. The most 
expansive crinoline cannot atone for lack of re- 
finement; nor the best fitting coat that Stultz 
ever made, make a hero of a blackguard. 


_ Horror > 
Boastin¢.—The game of brag is a pitifal one 

whether played by a nation oran individual. It 

is better to show what we can do than to tell 


what wecando. Facts are better endorsers than 
words. 






EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

There is talk of an electric cable between Eu- 
rope and America, via the Azores and Bermudas. 

Mrs. Pryor, a benevolent lady, wife of the 
Mayor of Halifax, has recently died. 

An “Association of the Home for the Fallen” 
has been organized in New Bedford. 

A writer in the Providence Journal says cran- 
berries as a poultice will cure the erysipelas. 

California is equal, in extent of territory, to 
twenty-four such States as Massachusetts. 

It is rumored that the Secretary of War intends 
shortening the term at West Point to four years. 

There isa young lady in Harrisburgh, called 
good-looking, who rejoices in four rows of teeth. 

Why is a screech-owl like a fiddler? Because 
he makes a vile lingo (violin go.) 

A great man is affable and generous, but im- 
movable in what he has once resolved. 

No man knows when, where, or whom he will 
marry. Chance generally decides him. 

William H. Rarey, brother of the Rarey, lately 
exhibited his horse-taming powers at Springfield. 

Everybody is wearing a watch-chain made out 
of a piece of the Atlantic cable now-a-days. 

The musician who composed the “march of 
intellect” is engaged on a new opera. 

Lobsters are like some hapless authors, only red 
after their death. 

It is not wise to be governed by the feelings, 
for they ebb and flow like the sea-waves. 

Better yield a little than quarrel a great deal. 
Squabbling for petty matters is absurd. 

Those who work hard seldom give up to a 
real or a fancied sorrow. 

The experiment of breeding fish has been 
tried at Eastport with the most complete success. 

Cyrus W. Field, being the best wire-puller in 
the country, is talked of for the next President. 

For making salt at Syracuse, N. Y., about 
800,000 cords of wood are annually used. 
.. We often wish, with Napoleon I., that impossi- 
ble and I can’t were blotted from our language. 

Men of iron will and stern decision are victo- 
rious in everything they attempt. 

Very many miles of the Atlantic telegraph 
wire were made in Providence, R. I. 





NOW AND THEN, 

On the sixth day of August, 1858, the sov- 
ereigns of France and England, with their re- 
spective navies united, and their flags floating in 
blended concord, passed the roadstead of Cher- 
bourg, and made their peaceful entry into that 
port, for the purpose of celebrating the comple- 
tion of the powerful and expensive naval works 
at that station. So much for now! Again, on 
the sixth of August, 1758, the British fleet and 
army, under Commodore Howe and General 
Bligh, entered the roads of Cherbourg and com- 
menced bombarding the town, demolishing the 
basins, piers and harbors, and destroying all the 
batteries, forts, magazines and stores along the 
coast. So much for then! Truly there is quite 
a contrast between the seeneg at Cherbourg the 
other day, and thosd wha transpired just one 
hundred years before. } England and France 
were then in the midst of that eventful contest, 
known in history as the Seven Years War, which 
commenced in 1756, and raged in Europe, Asia, 
and America, while George II. was on the 
throne of England, and the elder Pitt was prime 
minister—a war which lost to France the prov- 
inces of Canada, and brought to light the mili- 
tary genius of our own Washington. That fa- 
mous strife of nations ended in the peace of 
Paris, concluded February 10th, 1763. Since 
the centennial anniversary of the destruction of 
Cherbourg, by the British, beholds the sovereign 
of Great Britain paying peaceful homage to the 
triumph of French skill and power, why may 
not the 10th of February, 1863, the hundredth 
anniversary of the Peace of Paris, witness 
another declaration of war between France and 
England? So much for the then of the future. 

+ oem > —______—_- 
ADVICE TO AUTHORS, 

Write according to your vein, and follow the 
bent of your feelings and fancies, but don’t 
struggle after wit, or try to imitate the sharp 
sayings of such men as D—— and B——. Only 
write what is congenial, or that comes easy to 
you. Remember the ballad of “Auld Robin 
Gray ;” perhaps few compositions have ever 
been so successful, or obtained such a wide and 
lasting popularity ; but if the author of that song 
had endeavored to compose a brilliant satire or a 
funny story, she might have been quite unsuc- 
cessful. Discover, therefore, where the vein of 
your genius lies; follow the perhaps narrow 
streak of ore, and do not dig up the mud that 
may lie on either side. 





MARVELLOvs.—One of our contemporaries 
lately noted the arrival from Europe of ‘‘ Mr. 
Colson, the prima donna” of an opera troupe. 
A male prima donna would indeed be a novelty 
in these days, though in former times all the 
female characters on the stage were assumed by 
males. 


—__—_+ oe 





Irvine’s Worxs.—The aggregate number 
sold of Washington Irving’s works is nearly 
300,000 volumes ; and of the Life of Washing- 
ton, about 150,000 volumes have been called for. 
The demand continues steady and unabated. 





(> Tar Frac or ovr Union is a paper brim full of 
wit and humor, and its stories have such a newness about 
them that the patrons of the paper never tire of reading 
it. Duringa ite of thirteen years, it has established a 
reputation far and wige. There is much competition 
now-a-days in original story papers, but Mr. Ballou does 
not permit the Flag to stand behind any im the country. 
— Weekly Mirror, Manchester, N. H. 


PROVERB VERIFIED.—Two brothers named 
Rich, at Syracuse, N. Y., were lately married to 
two sisters named Wings, and have since emi- 
grated, proving that “riches take to themselves 
wings and fiy away.” 








Arr Lrve.—Napoleon III. has just made a 
present of 5000 francs to a private in the line, 
who asserts that he has discovered a solution for 
the great problem in eroneautics, the art of flying. 





Just so.—It is with diseases of the mind, as 
with those of the body; we are half dead ere we 
understand our disorder, half cured when we do. 














BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Young Pioneer: or, The Red and White Men of 
Virginia,” a Story of the Early Settlers, by Jamas Franx- 
Lin Fitts. 

“* Wyoming,” a revolutionary sketch in verse, by Prep. 
L. Hosmer. 

“The Haunted Room,” a ghost story, in which little is 
fictitious, except the names, by Mrs. M. A Danson. 

‘* Tdeal Invocation,” stanzas by Mas. A. H Barter. 

“ Scenes in China, No.7.” Fighting with the Pirates 
of the Archipelago, by ALuNa. 

“ it Love,” a story by Marrarw Vinton. 

“The Old Mountain Stream,” verses by Cosmos. 

* Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Representation of a Normandy Girl braiding Baskets. 
6 View of the Residence of Mrs. Sigourney at Hartford, 

onn. 

A fine characteristic series of pictures delineating Pa- 
risian Street Bcenes—showing a Waftle-Seller, a House- 
Painter, a Student in his Garret, a Street Singer, a Chif- 
fonier or Rag-Picker, a French Student and Grisette. 

Representation of a Police Scene in London, Conveying 
the Night Charges to the Police Court. 

View of the new Victoria Tower, Westminster, London. 

*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Pericdical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

0G™ One copy of the Frag, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign tems. 


Lonisa Pyne, the English opera singer, has 
made a fortune of not far from one handred 
thousand dollars in three years. 


The London Times believes the establish- 
ment of the Atlantic Télegraph to be a guaranty 
of peace between the two countries. 

The French are not such coffee-deinkers as 
many people suppose. The United States use 
eight or nine times as much as France. 

It is estimated that the Yang-tese Kiang, the 
largest river in China, is — than our Missis- 
sippi. It is one hundred miles longer. 

Mr. Ten Broeck’s American horse, Babylon, 
lately won the Chesterfield Handicap, at York, 
against a field of seven horses. 

The Directors have publicly advertised the 

Great Eastern (Leviathan) for sale, but have not 
yet offered her by auction, according to theterms 
of a resolution passed, at the last meeting. 
The public debt of England is ahout eight 
hundred millions of pounds sterling (£800,000,- 
000) and the number of stockholders in it is two 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-six (269,736.) 

Great Britain has invested in railroads, since 
1839, three hundred millions pounds sterling 
(£300,000,000.) The gross earnings of her rail- 
roads last year were twenty-four millions 
(£24,000,000) and the declared dividends thir- 
teen millions (£13,000,000.) 

Some Italians were lately arrested at Cher- 
bourg and Paris, and the Paris police were ex- 
ercising a marked surveillance at the station of 
the Great Western Railway. The French gov- 
ernment had been informed that Mazzini 
left London. 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Workhouse 
Committee it was reported that thirty-five emi- 
er] whose pass: had been paid from the 

nited States, had been brought to the Liver- 
pool Workhouse. One fifth of the number were 
lunatics. 


Dewdrops of WHisvom., 


We speak little when vanity does not prompt 
us. 

It is only when the rich are sick, that they 
fully feel the impotence of wealth 

Never complain unless you expect to do some 
good by complaining. 

This world cannot explain its own difficulties 
without the assistance of another. 


That virtue which depends on opinion, looks 
to secrecy alone, and could not be trusted ina 
desert. 


We like better to see those on whom we con- 
pol benefits, than those from whom we receive 
em. 


Poetry is the breath of beauty, flowing around 
the spiritual world, as the winds which wake up 
the flowers, do about the material. 


He who imagines he can do without the world, 
deceives himself much ; but he who fancies the 
world cannot do without him, is still more 
deceived. 


Every man has in his own life follies enough, 
in his own mind troubles enough, in the perform- 
ance of his duties deficiencies enough, without 
being curious about the affairs of others. 

To be ruined your own way is some comfort. 
When so many people would ruin us, it is a tri- 
umph over the villany of the world to be ruined 
after one’s own pattern. 

How sublime the thought, that the spirit of 
man is of more value than all the stars which 

litter in the midnight firmament, and shall out- 
ive them all in peerless beauty, if sanctified and 
regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 

One reason why we meet with so few people 
who are reasonable and agreeable in conversa- 
tion is that there is scarcely any person who 
does not think more of what he has to say, than 
of answering what is said to him. 














Soker’s Budget. 


Demijohns are known by the more refined 
term, ‘‘ spirit wrappers.” 

The gentleman who has been trying to raise 
the wind, finds himself blown all over town. 

An Irishman complained of his physician, that 
he stuffed him so much with drugs that he was 
sick after he got well. 

It was observed of a celebrated physician, that 
he never said in company, “ I drink your health,” 
but “ my service to you, sir.”’ 

A friend of ours the other night discovered a 
fellow stealing his coal. The thief, observing 
our friend, but thinking himself unobserved, 
stole away. 

We see the question discussed in several 
eastern papers, ‘whether a school-master can 
kiss his female pupils.” We only know that we 
could when we were a school-master. 


A young lady lately appeared in male attire 
in Baltimore ; and one of the editors says her 
disguise was so perfect that she might have 
passed for a man, “hail she a little more modesty.” 

An Arkansas editor complains that for some 
time past, his town has been “ filled with fisher- 
men and loafers,” and wonders “‘ what they are 
after.” After loaves and fishes, no doubt. 

The Hartford Times suggests that those who 
cannot obtain a cable charm to wear, might take 
as a substitute, a four-pound weight, a string of 
sausages, or some other similar trifle. 

Some of the farms of Vermont stand so mach 

on their edge, that plowmen with one short leg 
command double wages. Citizens who distin- 
guished themselves in the late war with Mexico 
will please notice. 
. Said a runner to acompetitor, before a whole 
depot full of bystanders: “I knew you when 
you used to hire your children to go to bed with- 
out their supper, and after they got to sleep you'd 
go up and steal their pennies, to hire ‘em with 
ag’in next night!” 





Quill and Scissors. 


A chemist, while passing a few days ago 
throngh one of the streets of Baltimore, picked 
up a few stones used for grading. Strack by the 
resemblance to California ore, he examined his 
specimens and found them to contain about $20 
ot gold to the ton of ore. The mystery was 
cleared up on ascertaining that these stones had 








| been brought as ballast from California. 


A female clairvoyant and fortane teller has 
been arrested in New York for having swindled 
a weak-minded woman, by pretending that she 
could restore to the latter a husband who had 
deserted her. The dupe paid the “witch” $10 
in money and a dress worth the same sum, to 
perform the wonderful feat of finding and restor- 
ing a runaway husband. 

In June last the Freeman’s Bank, of Bristol, 
R. L, was robbed of some $1500 in notes and 


| checks, and the suspected thief, Josiah T. War- 








ren, of Bristol, has just been arrested at Prairie 
City, Ill., where he was building a house. Some 
three or four hundred dollars of the money was 
recovered, the remainder having been expended 
cn the house. 


Some sensation was lately created in London 
by the discovery of the dead body of a man ly- 
ing in the open road, and the subsequent contes- 
sion of a naval officer—Lient. Clavering—that 
he had unintentionally caused the man’s death 
by the use of a sword cane in defending himself 
from the man’s attack upon him. 

A Paris letter says that there is talk of an ex- 
pedition to Madagascar by a combined English 
and French force, to punish the piracies of which 
the savages of that island have been guilty. 
Nothing has been decided, but the plan is being 
deliberated upon. 

According to late news received in Paris from 
China, the question of the establishment of for- 
eign ministers at Pekin was not yet resolved. The 
Chinese commissioners are willing to agree to 
the permanent residence at Tien-sin of the agents 
of the European Powers. 

Potatoes are said to have been first planted in 
New England in 1719 by the Londonderry (N. H._) 
settlers, who, embracing sixteen families, put 
their first crop in the ground in May, upon a 
ridge of land now lying in the western part of 
Derry. 

At Monticello, Kentucky, Travis Turner was 
engaged in a fight with another man, who start- 
ed to run away. Travis threw a stone at him, 
which missing its intended victim, struck Thom- 
as Bates on the head, killing him instantly. 

A two story passenger car has been invented 
at Philadelphia. The upper story is reached by 
a small winding staircase from below. It is not 
accessible to passengers in crinoline, but is in- 
tended for the use of smokers. 

The Troy Whig says there is rosiding in that 
city a young mechanic, who claims to have con- 
structed a telegraph apparatus which will trans- 
mit words with twice the velocity that the Hughes 
instrument is capable of. 

The stump of the old Charter Oak has been dug 
up and sold to a speculator, and the place is cut 
up for building lots. It is a shame the State did 
not buy the land and build a State House on the 
spot. 

The “ Rainbow,” a steel ship of one hundred 
and sixty tons, was lately launched from Mr. 
Laird’s works on the Mersey, which is intended 
for the navigation of the Niger. 

A great demonstration was lately made at 
Killarney, in honor of the success of the cable, 
in the shape of a banquet to the Directors of the 
Company. ; 

A two hundred pound sea turtle is said to have 
run aground and got caught in New Haven har- 
bor lately. 

The experiment of growing tobacco in Minne- 
sota hes proved quite successful—a heavy crop 
being anticipated this year. 

Dr. Henry C. Prentiss, of Northampton, has 
been appointed assistant physician at the Wor- 
cester Brate Lunatic Hospital. 

George P. Belvine, a member of the bar and 
an orator of distinction in Alabama, was thrown 
from his carriage in Selma and killed. 

No less than three hundred whales were killed 
by the inhabitants of the Orkney Islands, in two 
days during last month. 


Tuckerman, the mail robber, is employed in 
warping joiners’ planes, which are made in the 
Connecticut State Prison. 

The British steamer Styx, whose conduct in 
the Gulf caused such a stir, was lately in Hali- 
fax harbor. 

The Czar of Russia has authorized those of 
his serfs who can pay forty roubles to rank as 
free citizens. 

The Marquis of Queensberry, better known as 
Viscount Drumlanrig, lately shot himself while 
hunting. 








Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Benjamin F. 
Parker to Miss Mary M Saunders. 
BY a. Dr. Neale, Mr. Oramel P. Moore to Mrs. Nancy 

uf kin 

By Kev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Daniel G. Handy to Miss 
Jennie E. Peck. 

By Rev. Dr. Murdock, Mr. Thomas Chamberlain, of 
Peoria, Iil., to Miss Helen A. Hovey. 

By Kev. Mr. Furber, Mr. James G. Widdman to Miss 
Annie E. Frobisher. 

Ry Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. Leonard Richards to Mrs. 
Sophia Richards, both of Charlestown. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Gayton M. 
Hall, of Dracut, to Miss Maria F. Dexter. 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Everett, Alfred D. Hoitt, 
Esq., of Durham. N. H., to Miss Mary E. Sawyer. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hoppin, Kev. 8. F. Jarvis, 
of Connecticut, to Miss Lucy C. Holman. 

At Uambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Rev. W. H. Ev- 
ans to Miss Susan E Barbour. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Dr. Copp, Mr. Wm. N. Matthews 
to Miss Sarah M. Shannon. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Samuel M 
Shapleigh to Miss Eveline M. Shorey. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Gunner, Mr. Charlies 8. Church- 
ill to Miss Henrietta Foster 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr Damon, Mr. Charlies H. Pear- 
sons, of Boston, to Miss Mary ¥. Russell. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Omar RK 
Whiting to Miss Lacy L J. Smith 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, Mr. Calvin Howard 
to Miss Ellen M. Tripp. 











In this city, Daniel Marshall. » 4; Mies Anna Per- 
kine Dillaway, 40; Mr. David Marden, 27; Widow Kliza- 
beth Pousiand Hammond, 69; Mr. John Quincy Cole, 22; 
Rev. Lemuel Capen, 0; Mr. James R. Hiaiadell. 41; Mre 
Sarah §. M. Cortiss, 41; Mrs. Roberta E. R Taylor, 30; 
Mrs. 8. Melissa Raton, 28; Mr. Exra Whiton, 61. 

At Cambridge, Mise Maria Jane Topliff, 22. 

At East Cambridge, Mra. Mary Jane Uoburn, 2%. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr Jonas Freeman Barnard, 2). 

At West Roxbury, Mr. Wiliiam Allan Ruthenford, % 

At Dorchester. Mra Sabina & Packard, 23 

At Brighton, Prentiss Hcbbe, Keq., 68 

At Medford, Mrs. Julia A. Coffin, 31 

At Milton, Mr. William M Crehore, 56. 

At Dedham, Mre Sophia H. Guiid, 84 

At Reading, Widow Anna Weston, $3. 

At South ling, Mrs. Hannah Jenkins Brown, 61 

At Concord, Mrs Sarah Edwards Shattuck. 64 

At Lowell, Mr Henry K. Hobart, 

At Newburyport, Miss Jane FP. Steele, 26; Mise Sarah 
L. Kobinson, 25. 

At Freetown, Miss Polly Rouneeville, 78 

At New Bedford, Mr Silas Stetson, Jr., 3; Miss Ellen 
M. Thomas, % 

At Bedford, Mr. Joseph Brown, 76. 

At Boxford. Mrs. Lydia fmirth. 71 

At Whately, Widow in Bardwell. 84 

At Goshen, Widow \y Cathcart, 83. 

en a Mr. B. W. Dole, 4; Widow Rebeoss 

7 


At Be Widow Phila Green, 81. 
At Greenfield, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO ELLEN. 


BY RAYMOND. 


I know that there is joy on earth, 
Akin to that above; 

A scion planted in the heart, 
Whose golden fruit is love. 

A tree, whose intermingling boughs, 
With friendship’s fragrant vine. 

Have twined a bower of such delight, 
That all thy love is mine: 

By God's gift blessed—by thee caressed, 
Iam entirely thine. 


Through the lone and silent vistas 
Of many absent years, 

We have wandered down together, 
And wept each other’s tears. 

And the web of dusky sadness 
Which gathered in my heart, 

Like music cords too wildly swept, 
Thy laughter broke apart; 

Through every year thy words of cheer 
Aliayed misfortune’s smart. 


So may it be for time to come, 
Our path the same through life; 
The chalice of our foaming joys 
Ne’er be a cup of strife. 
The venomed blade that scandal draws, 
To gash the heart with scars, 
Should thee it strike with ill intent, 
O may it meet with bars 
Around thy name of goodly fame 
That will withstand its jars. 


And when death’s “ effacing fingers” 
Touch life’s bright cords with rust; 

When thy limbs of sprightly action 
Are crumbling into dust; 

When thine eyes so brightly beaming, 
With love's devoted light, 

Are closed in the unending sleep 
Of an eternal night, 

Fair one of mine, may peace be thine, 
And joys that know no blight. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE HEART OF A QUEEN. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

“ My fair Katherine !”’ 

The whisper was clear and distinct which 
floated from behind the heavy tapestry hangings 
of a high, mullioned window, in a spacious 
chamber. 

Lady Latimer started from her embroidery 
frame, and a flush broke up the clear paleness of 
her cheek. She dropped her embroidery needle 
and listened intently. 

Again the whisper, this time more distinct: 
and bold; and the window hangings were. put 
aside by a white, jewelled hand, shaded by a 
deep rutf of costly lace, followed by the owner 
of that hand—a tall, haughty-looking, and hand- 
some young chevalier. 

“Sir Thomas!” exclaimed the lady, some- 
what indignantly, while a frown gathered on her 
lovely brow and her small foot tapped the floor. 

“Nay, be not angry, sweet Katherine!” 
pleaded the cavalier, advancing and respectfully 

“kneeling, striving to lift the hand which lay on 
the folds of her robe of sable velvet—for Kath- 
erine Latimer, though young in years, wore for 
the second time the garb of widowhood—“ frown 
not on your slave, sweet lady; turn not away 
the light of those sweet eyes. I have been 
groping in the dark since thou hast banished me 
from thy presence, and to-day could not resist the 
fraud to steal in here, where thou sittest alone, 
and thus gain audience which of late thou hast 
denied me. Why dost thou look so coldly on 
me, Katherine? In what have I lost thy favor?” 
And he pressed his bearded lip passionately to 
the hand he held. 

Lady Latimer’s very soul thrilled to the words 
and caresses of her noble lover; yet, while a 
spasm of mental agony contracted her features, 
she drew her hand suddenly from his and as- 
sumed an air of haughtiness, saying : 

“Sir Thomas Seymour, since, in thus coming 
unannounced before me, you have failed to inter- 
pret rightly my silence and wish to avoid these 
meetings, my lips must utter what I would fain 
have spared us both. Sir Thomas, this is our 


last meeting when Katherine Parr must listen to 


the love words of Sir Thomas Seymour.” 

“And it is for this you have avoided me these 
many days, Katherine?’ queried the noble, ris- 
ing to his feet and folding his arms before her. 

The lady bowed her head. 

“ And yet one week yestreen you sat in this 
very room in my arms, Katherine!” And a 
smile, half tender, half scornful, broke over that 
young man’s firmly-closed lips. 

Katherine spoke not, but buried her face in 
her hands, mayhap to hide its pallor. 

“ Katherine Parr—Lady Latimer, it is enough ! 
Ihave heard it whispered at court, and yet in 
my faith in your truth and fealty, I would not 
heed what is now too evident, since your con- 
duct would confirm the tale. Speak, Lady 
Latimer, and tell me if it be true our royal king 
hath cast his eyes upon you for his consort. I 
have a right to demand this, woman!” And 
the speaker's tones were like iron, falling heavily 
on the listener’s heart. 

Bat no answer came from that wretched wo- 
man’s lips—though her jewelled hands were 
clasped more convulsively over the face which 
she bent suddenly upon the embroidery frame, 
and one or two hot tears stained the white satin 
into which those claspiug fingers, in the palmy 
Gays of love and youth, had wrought rich 
medallions, the imperial crown of England, and 
flowers of wondrous beauty and fidelity. 

“Yes, itis enough. Iam answered! Kath- 
erine Parr—scorning Thomas Seymour’s hum- 
bler love—will sit on England’s throne as Eng- 
land’s queen. But, Katherine, there have been 
fair and beautifal women there before thee ; and 
ah! bethink thee, woman, ere it is too late, con- 
cerning them. Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, 
and Katherine Howard—what fate was theirs ? 
And hath our King Henry grown more merciful 
since the last fair neck was bared to the heads- 
man’s axe? Bethink thee weil, proud, ambi- 
tious woman !” said Seymour, hoarsely. 

A convulsive shudder shook Katherine Parr’s 
frame. But the hour when these terrible thoughts, 
now crowding upon her mind, might have 








availed in turning her aside from her ‘ambitious 
schemes, was past; now she could only summon 
her ambition and pride, and advance. 

Flinging back her beautifal hair which had | 
fallen forward, sweeping the embroidery frame, 
and assuming a stern and composed demeanor, 
she exclaimed, haughtily and firmly : 

“This is well! Sir Thomas Seymour’s lan- 
guage is that of a traitor to his king! Know you 
that, did I choose, an hour hence Elenry’s guard | 
would lead thee to the tower or the scaffold, 
since such is the fate of those who question a 
monarch’s will ?”” 

“Goon. The loss of life is little worse than 
the loss of fwith in woman’s truth. Go on, 
Katherine !” 

These words were uttered in a tone com- 
mingling so much of sadness and despair, that 
the heart of that proud woman was softened ; 
and no longer was her disguise of coldness 
impenetrable. 

«Sir Thomas,” she said, after a slight pause, 
“let us talk calmly together. Spare Katherine 





Parr your reproaches, and she will spare herself 
the sternness which is so foreign to her nature. 
Sir ''homas,” and here her voice grew lower and 
calmer, by an intense effort of will, “what you 
have heard rumored at court, is true. Our 
liege, the king, hath besought me to become his 
consort, and I have not answered nay. Not 
solely for my own sake have I done this, but for 
the sake of my land—for, Sir Thomas, Kather- 
ine Parr wag bred in the Protestant creed, and 
who can foresee but that this new doctrine of the 
Reformation may yet, through me, sway the heart 
of England’s king? Judge me not too harshly, 
Sir Thomas, for you know not how hard the fate 
ot her who yields her own will to the call of 
duty! Besides, she on whom a monarch rests 
his eyes, has no other choice than to obey.” 

“ Katherine !’’—and the young noble advanced 
and spoke in somewhat softened tones—“ if you 
had loved me, could you thus resign me? Is it 
too late yet, my beloved?” And he knelt at her 


feet. 
“Nay, again thou wouldst take ’vantage of 


my weakness !”’ exclaimed the beautiful woman 
with a frown, under which she buried the keen- 
est suffering. ‘I have spoken truly and firmly ; 
henceforth, we must meet as strangers, or as the 
commonest friends, Seymour.’” 

“ Nay, say rather as a queen and her subject !” 
said the young man, passionately. ‘So wide a 
gulf does not lie between jriends, my lady!” 
And Seymour stamped his foot. 

The interview was becoming painful to the 
woman whose every power of will was nerved 
to its utmost tension. O, if he would but go, 
and leave her alone with her agony ! 

The noble turned and paced the apartment. 

* So, so,’”” he broke forth, “‘I have been idled, 
played with—the poor fool of a passing hour— 
content to steal in here at twilight and play the 
secret lover, while he, the king, comes openly to 
talk of a royal marriage! And she, whom I so 
doted on, but bandied idle lip service and idler 
caresses on her humbler lover—meantime lifting 
her eyes to a crown! Talk of duty and religious 
creeds, forsooth! What true woman ever let 
prayer-book or psalm come between her and her 
love? Nay, Katherine—Lady Latimer, it is 
your ambition hath done this—else, you never 
loved me! Woman, I pray God you may never 
meet an hour, when—a fickle king sated, and on 
the lookout for another victim—when, in the 
tower’s gloomy prisons—you will repent this ! 
But ah! Sir ‘Thomas Seymour forgets, in his 
own excited mood, that he talks ‘treason of his 
king!” And he gave utterance to a mocking 
laugh. “ Lady, this head, with whose curls your 
fair white hands have dallied, waits but your be- 
hest to Henry to roll from under the headsman’s 
axe!” And he stopped short before her and 
bowed. 

Katherine could not bear those mocking, hor- 
rid words, nor that sarcastic laugh. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Sir Thomas, do not look 
at me in that way—do not speak thus to me!” 
And, shuddering, she buried her face in her 
hands. “Seymour,” she added, when a little 
calmer, “I would sooner die than harm a hair 
of your head! You could not think I meant 
that! But go, now—leave me, if you would 
not kill me! There have been terrible things 
said here this night.” And she peered round 
into the corners of that antique, panelled room, 
where the dusky shadows were thickening. 
“Yes, fearful things,” she murmured to herself, 
swaying to and fro, with face again hidden in the 
embroidery frame. “Anne Boleyn—Jane Sey- 

mour—Katherine Howard—and, alas, if it be 
that Henry will weary thus of me! Why did I 
place myself in his power? why promise ? 
why—but ah, it is too late! too late!” 

Then, as if remembering who stood before 
her, and might interpret her emotion aright, she 
conquered this mood, and raising her head, said 
sharply : 

“Go! Why do you not leave me, Seymour ?” 

But that man, standing there, had not failed 
to catch a brief glimpse of Katherine Parr’s 
heart. It restrained his own excitement; it 
softened his own despair. His eye lost its angry, 
sarcastic light—a gleam of pity lit it now. He 
knelt at Katherine’s feet. 

“Katherine, wilt thou forgive all I have ut- 
tered in this mad hour? Whatever betides thee 
—woman or queen—thou shalt have my fealty 
and my worship. God save thee and help thee, 
since thou wilt have our ways in life to differ! 
But O, Katherine, in this hour how much of bit- 
terness and anger would it take from parting, if 
I knew thou hadst not made me thy tool—if I 
knew thou hadst loved me!” 

And this time Katherine did not shake off the 
hand that clasped hers, both lying, whitely, on 
her sable robe ; this time she did not angrily and 
proudly utter words of denial. But bending 
forward, forward, till her fair hair mingled and 
floated with his short, close curls—till her fore- 
head rested on his bosom, and then her cheek 
crept up and laid itself softly against his, while 
an agonizing rain of tears fell on hair and cheek 
and shoulder, she said, in broken gasps: 

“ Thomas—Seymour—I have loved you !” 

“ And now I go, lest the woman be lost in the 
queen—lest, next moment, thou snatch from my 


soul’s sepulchre the torch I will burn evermore 
beside its buried dead! God bless you, Kath- 
erine, you have loved me! Ican well afford to 
let Henry have thee now—thou hast loved me— 
thou lovest me still, my Katherine!” And with 
a long, convulsive kiss, the young noble went 
out into the darkness. 

And when, a half hour later, Lady Latimer, 
calm and pale, rang for lights, and passed into 
the great receiving-room of her castle, and then, 
later, supped with Henry of England in her 
own boudoir—ensnaring, by her beauty, wit, 
and brilliant colloquial powers, this capricious 
monarch—who, looking upon her then, would 
have dreamed in what a drama of love and 
agony she had enacted during that winter day’s 
short twilight shadows? Ah, who can read the 
heart of a woman who casts out love and places 
ambition a sentry at its gates ? 








Five times had Henry the Eighth of England 
led fair and gentle women to the altar, and five 
times had his unprincipled will and ferocity of 
temper consigned their partners to a dreadful 
death—the headsman’s axe. History, perhaps, 
never recorded royal statutes so tyrannical, so 
extraordinary, so capricious, as those issued 
during his reign. ‘The succession to the crown 
had become an issue of the king’s changing 
judgment or affection; to-day, the right was 
jointly that of Mary and Elizabeth, then trans- 
ferred to the children of Jane Seymour, next 
restored again to the former. The monaich’s 
despotic thrall bound England like a slave 
crouching in his chains. 

But, terrible to think of young and lovely 
women—who had slept upon his heart and be- 
come the mother of his children—terrible to 
think that the tyrant breathed who would deliver 
them over to prison and death! Side by side 
with the names of Nero and Caligula, will the 
memory of Henry the Eighth descend to all 
future years. Even in his own age there were 
those found who did not hesitate to express their 
horror of his cruelty. Christina, Duchess of 
Milan, refused his hand with a shudder of horror, 
saying: “ If I were possessed of two heads, one 
of them I would place at the service of Henry 
of England.” 

And yet knowing all this, with the terrible 
fate of her predecessors before her, in the prime 
of her womanhood and beauty, Katherine Parr, 
widow of Lord Latimer, betrothed herself to 
Henry. What motive power could have thus 
impelled her? It could not have been Jove, for 
twice, already, had she tasted the sweets of con- 
nubial life, and a third time given up her heart to 
one more consonant with youthful love, if his- 
tory’s records be true, so widely did the young 
and handsome Sir Thomas Seymour differ from 
the two mature widowers who had in turn called 
fair Katherine Parr wite; it might have been 
from a desire to promote that faith which gained 
for her the title of the first Protestant Queen of 
England—for we read that “from the first mo- 
ment of her marriageg an long before the king 
had taken any decided sWp in‘favor of the new 
doctrine of the Reformatiom, Katherine displayed 
the interest she really felt for the cause ; and, in 
fact, she was so truly and emphatically Protestant 
in the full extent and meaning of the phrase, 
that her accession to the throne may justly be 
considered as one of the coincidences which 
ended in the establishment of the Reformation 
in England.” 

Let us hope that her generally ascribed pious 
sincerity was the impelling principle which led 
Katherine to deliver herself up as wife of a 
tyrannical monarch ; and yet, beneath all, may 
there not have slept a tithe of ambition in this 
woman’s heart? Such an impression Sir 
Thomas Seymour could not banish from his 
mind, as he left her side that night of parting ; 
and yet he strove to subdue it, murmuring over 
to himself—‘ She confessed that she had loved 
me!” 

And so, while Henry supped with the castle’s 
mistress, the rejected lover walked to and fro 
without—now softened by that confession and 
nursing hopes that all might yet be as before, 
then falling into moods of despair and vengeance. 

Ata late hour, shadows moved athwart the 
curtains draping the boudoir window, and, a few 
minutes later, the king made his exit from be- 
neath the castle’s arched gateway, while a half- 
score of his guards lighted their royal master’s 
way to his carriage with flambeaux, whose red 
gleam flashed far and wide into the darkness. 

In the shadows of the wall, near the massive 
gateway, stood,a closely mutiled figure; and 
when Henry’s foot was on the carriaye-step, it 
moved rapidly nearer. 

“I might free her with one stroke, and rid 
England of a tyrant!’ mused the dark figure, 
while the waving of the torches flashed brightly 
across a blade of blue steel fora moment. “ It 
is but a stroke—an instant—and then, in this 
thick night, and in concealment among the 
many angles and turns of this wall, no one of 
the king’s guard yonder could detect me. But 
I will not! The love that is won by the dagger 
stroke, would surely perish so! If the ambi- 
tious heart of a womaa has led to this, so let it 
be! She loves me—and yet loves a king,a 
crown, far better. Ah, my fair Katherine ”— 
and he raised his eyes to the boudoir window 
where the white hand of Lady Latimer waved a 
moment to the king below—“ ah, my fair lady, 
ic is a bitter lesson I have learned to-night—and 
perchance ere thy tears are dried upon my 
cheeks, he whom thou acknowledged thou didst 
love, will have begun to learn to hate thee. 
“* What ho! kisses to the king! Ah, sweet Kath- 
erine, beware!”’ And with a mocking bow, he 
strode away in the darkness. 

Many days had not passed, ere there was a 
royal marriage at Hampton Court. The Bishop 
of Winchester solemnized the nuptials; the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth were permitted 
to be present; and, hidden among the deepest 
shadows behiad a massive pillar, enveloped in his 
ample cloak, from whose rauffling folds his dark 
eyes burned with intense brilliancy, there was 
another witness—though an uninvited one—of 
that ceremonial which made her he had so truly 
loved, England’s queen. 

Who knows her thoughts in that hour? Per- 





haps the pealing organ notes seemed a wail— 
slow and heavy, and terribly like the words of a 
death sentence ; perhaps, in the glitter of chan- 
deliers and the sparkle of jewels, she saw the 
flash of the headsman’s axe; perhaps she saw, 
nor guest nor priest, but a pale band of terror- 
stricken women gliding adown the chapel aisles 
with upraised fingers and reproachful faces—those 
five fated queens, vanishing away into the 
shadowy realm of Death ! 

































land, “but the cheek of Katherine must have 
blanched when the nuptial ring was placed on 
her finger by the ruthless hand that had signed 
the death-warrant of two of his consorts within 
the last seven years.” 


mined spirit that had led her to that hour, sus- 
tained her then. Her nature might have been 
strong and unwavering, her heart valiant and 
brave, and her soul, perhaps, buoyed with a 
pious, martyr-like spirit, which led her to regard 
her marriage as a triumph and augury of the 
success of her Protestant faith. 


side the grim-visaged husband, the fair bride 
glided down the chapel aisles; and Katherine 
was queen. 


the Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, meeting Gard- 
iner Bishop of Winchester one morning in the 
ante-room of the king’s chamber. ‘ How fares 
our liege to-day? I was just seeking audience 
with his majesty.” 


your lordship through the gallery?” And, link- 
ing his arm in the chancellor’s, he drew him into 
the corridor; then, glancing about cautiously, 
as if to make sure they were without listeners, he 
said, grimly: ‘I’faith, my lord, but not so bad 
in body as in mind. This Lutheran creed is 
fast usurping the good Catholic faith in our 
liege’s heart. The queen is a powerful teacher 
—and, in his present weak state, Henry is like a 
puppet in her hands. Our cause is endangered, 








“Ttis scarcely possible,” says Miss Strick- 


And yet, for aught we know, the same deter- 


But it was over; the vows were spoken. Be- 





“Well, good bishop—a word with you!” said 


“ Poorly, poorly!” replied the bishop. -- Goes 


my lord.” 

“Ay, no more than I thought,” returned the 
chancellor, bitterly. ‘Who really rules Eng- 
land? Not Henry, but his queen—and a Prot- 


estant queen, too! This comes of woman’s sub- 


tle reasoning, and Henry’s strange infatuation 
for this one who beguiles the tediousness of his 
sick room with scholastic and religious disputes. 
Why, good bishop, they say Queen Katherine 
argues the knottiest theological points like a pre- 
late, and our king not only permits but is mar- 
vellously pleased with her sprightliness and 
ready wit. I’faith, if we allow a woman thus to 
take church affairs under her sway, these mad 
Lutheran doctrines will soon undermine the 
true faith.” 


“ Ha! think you so, my lord?” exclaimed the , 


bishop. ‘I knew our king liked much these 
arguings with the queen; but not until to-day, 
when by chance I came unobserved into the 
ante-room, thus overhearing their debate, not 
until to-day have I thought seriously what dan- 
ger threatens our King Henry. And so your 
lordship thinks the same? Then it is time, in- 
deed, that this be checked, ere the sapling has 
taken firm root in the soil. What thinkest thou? 
Will it not be doing the church good service to 
warn our king against thus lending his ear to 
heretical doctrines ¢” 

A smile shot across the lord chancellor’s lips. 

“And does the bishop think our king will so 
look upon the matter?” he sarcastically ex- 
claimed. “ It is no light charge to bring against 
his majesty’s favorite consort. Think you he 
would believe that heretic doctrines were taught 
by Katherine’s lips ?”’ 

“I know our king hath granted Katherine 
larger liberties and more royal prerogatives than 
any former wife,” replied the bishop. “ Wit- 
ness, that parliamentary act he passed on the eve 
of leaving England for France by which he con- 
ferred upon her the title of queen regent of the 
realm. And yet there is that”—and he spoke 
in a lower voice—“ there is that in which Kath- 
erine is not so near the king’s heart as it were 
possible. Katherine is childless!” And the 
bishop glanced significantly toward his com- 
panion. 

“Yea, and other queens have been set aside 
for lighter faults than this,” returned the chan- 
cellor, catching at the wicked suggestion. 
“ Gardiner, thouart his majesty’s spiritual ad- 
viser—thou visitest him in any moodhast ever 
seen him vexed or ill-tempered with Katherine ?” 

“Ay, my lord; but it must be confessed that 
she hath a marvellous gentle temper, for she 
never replieth save in soft spoken words. But I 
do bethink me Henry is sorely afllicted, and 
values too well the care and nursing of the 
queen to set her aside for lack of legal issue. 
Katherine hath become necessary to him-—for 
none can so bathe his head or diseased limbs as 


she.” 
“If it were not that she instils this Protestant 


faith in his mind,” said the chancellor, “ that 
must be checked. And how? Bishop,” and 
his tones sank to a whisper, “this was I about to 
suggest to thee. Thou art allowed free entrance 
to Henry’s room—thou conversest with him 
daily, and he professes himself a true Catholic ¢” 

“Ay,” said the bishop. “ Henry hath done 
nothing openly. And he would deny any devi- 
ation from the true faith. Our king is no con- 
vert yet to the heretic creed; it is of the danger 
I do bethink me. Poison seems a honeyed dose 
when taken from the fair hand of woman, 
oftimes, my lord !’” 

“Then what remains, save to palsy the hand 
that administers it!” said the chancellor, in a 
hard, cold, determined tone. “ Gardiner, there 
is no hope for the true church save in Katherine's 
death-warrant. Ha! you start. But have death- 


warrants never been signed before?” Anda | 


grim smile curved about his lips. 

There was a little pause. Bishop Gardiner 
was not a bad hearted man; bat he was a firm 
Catholic, and would hesitate at nothing which 
involved the safety of the papal supremacy. 
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the valy alternative which might lead to that 
issue. 

“Ay, why not so?” continued the chancellor, 
still speaking in that low, yet firm, hard voice. 
“ Henry himself deemed it but a trifle to send 
away to the scaffold her who had displeased 
him. An idle whim, a causeless jealousy, a 
mere caprice—and where have they gone, Jane 
Seymour and Katherine Howard? Who dared 
to pity or plead for her whom Henry had deter- 
mined to remove from his path? And why now 
should Katherine Parr be left to turn our king’s 
brain with her sophistry? Why, like a shorn 
Samson, shall he linger away his days in this 
Delilah’s lap? My lord bishop, it must not be! 
Now, while Henry himself is in our borders, 
must he be won back to the holy mother church. 
Dost thou not see how easy ‘twill be, in some 
mood when the king is incensed against Kath- 
erine, for thee to skilfully direct his mind to 
theological points and then hint thy belief that 
the queen is overcoming his faith with this Luth- 
eran heresy? Thou knowest thy path now—eh, 
good bishop ?” 

“It is the only alternative, and our cause de- 
mands it,” replied the bishop. “On the mor- 
row, I will lead Henry’s mind to these matters. 
Your lordship should have been created arch- 
bishop, for the charch has need of more such 
vigilant sons.” And with a smile, the two 
passed out together. 

And thus the horrid league was formed to en- 
tice a feeble woman into weaving her own snare ; 
and no hand was stretched out to turn aside her 
feet. How well the Catholic bishop sugeeeded 
in his fiendish plan, may be inferred from the 
fact that scarce a day week had pussed ere the 
imbecile and ill-tempered Henry, who, mean- 
time, had been wrought upon by various mach- 
inations, had given his consent to the faction 
who thus misrepresented Katherine’s theological 
disputations for “the drawing of articles accus- 
ing his faithful queen of heresy,” followed by 
the mandate for her arrest. 

“Ha, this is well! Thus would I deal with 
all heretics!’ exclaimed the Chancellor of 
Wricthesley, slipping these articles and the pa- 
per for Katherine’s committal to prison into his 
pocket, on the morning when he had obtained 
them. “ This is well! The bishop hath nobly 
performed his part and done good service to our 
Catholic church. Thus perish all heretics!” 
And joyfully he hastened on through the long 
gallery at Whitehall. 





It was evening, and Queen Katherine sat 
alone in her apartment adjoining Henry’s. The 
king, who for months had been suffering under 
many bodily disorders, had early retired to rest. 
Katherine’s own hand had bathed and rubbed 
his swollen limbs and helped him to his pillows ; 
for she devoted herself to the duties of a nurse, 
and by her soothing attentions, had become al- 
most invaluable to the miserable king. Alas! 
that such attentions and kindness could not save 
her from the effects of his mean and irritable 
temper! For the past week, the king had been 
harder than ever to please; he had often broke 
forth into violent reproaches, or by the hour to- 
gether indulged in fits of sullenness or fault- 
finding. 

On this evening, physically wearied and de- 
pressed in spirits, the poor queen at length 


sought her own room, after performing the last 


ottices of the night for Henry. Sitting there, she 
dismissed her maid, and gave free indulgence to 
her own sad thoughts. What better than a slave 
was she—the target whereon strack the enven- 
omed arrows of the king’s spleen and malice? 
Her chains, though gilded, fettered her none the 
less. 

“Ah, ’tisa weary, weary life!” she sighed, 
pressing her hands on her temples. And then 
came another thought. ‘Where will it end? 
Perhaps, even then, her feet were wending in the 
same path her predecessors had gone! Every 
day Henry grew more morose, tyrannical, jeal- 
ous and harder to please!” She uttered a quick 
agonizcd cry, and buried her face in her hands. 

As she sat thus, a low tap came on her door. 
Opening it, she was startled to behold a man 
closely mufiled in a large cloak. 

“Hush! not a word,” he uttered. And care- 
fully closing the door behind him, then crossing 
the apartment to assure himself that the door 
communicating with the king’s chamber was 
shut, he turned and dropped his cloak. 

“ Sir Thomas Seymour!” cried the queen. 

Yes, it was indeed he whom last we saw be- 
neath the castle window of Lady Latimer. Tive 
years had changed the young noble into a 
sterner, darker, more courtly personage ; there 
was little trace of the queen’s lover save that the 
same eyes looked now upon her as then—eyes 
in which commingled a mixture of love and 
despair. 

“ Yes, it is Seymour, Queen Katherine !” he 
replied, doffing his hat, as he stood in the pres- 
ence of royalty. “Tis years since we met thus, 
face to face, alone, my queen. You startle—you 
turn pale. Nay, be not alarmed! Sir Thomas 
Seymour will not forget in this hour the etiquette 
to which he submits in the audience room of 
your majesty. He but come thither to present 
this petition.” And with a respectful bow, he 
knelt and offered a paper to the queen, 

With a slow and trembling hand, Katherine 
took the folded paper. “It must be of impor- 
tance, my lord, to urge thee into our very cham- 
ber at this unseemly hour. Thou shouldst have 
waited till the morrow!” she said, with a voice 
she vainly strove to render firm and imperious. 

“Verhaps Queen Katherine wil! perform un- 
seemly haste, if she but deigns to peruse the pa- 
pers!” said Seymour, in a strange tone. 

The aueen opened the paper. Her eye glanced 
at first lightly along the written sheet, then she 
grew pale as death. Her lips parted convul- 





Besides, as the chancellor had truly said, the re- | 


moval of a queen who swayed her husband’s 
will, and, through him, ruled the realm, seemed 


| 


sively, she eagerly clutched a second paper 
which she read like one in a horrible nightmare, 
then, while they fell from her land, she sank in 
an ageny of hysterics upon the floor. 

In an instant, Sir Thomas Seymour had 
turned the lock of the door leading to the king's 
room, lest Henry, awakened by her cries, should 
seek to enter; then busied himself in the restora- 
tion of his queen. Chafing her pallid temples 











and wrists, bathing her face with perfume 
ter, and bringing her oinaigrette from the to 
with the tenderness of a woman he assist: 
her recovery. At length she brought a 
deep sigh—a faint tinge came upon her de 
pale check—and, transferring her head fr 
shoulder to the velvet cushions of a couch, 
mour withdrew to a littl distance. 

The queen sat upright, pushing back he 
ordered hair, and glared fearfully around 

“Where am 1! I thought I read—0O, 
horrible papers!” and with a white, terrors 
en face, she gazed around till her eyes agai: 
upon them now lying on the floor. 

She shuddered, and covered her eyes wit 
hands. “It is truce, then, and not a t 
dream? ©, Henry! and it is thus J, wo, + 
go at last!’ and she burst into a passion of 

“Nay, tremble not, my queen!” exclo 
Seymour, now coming forward and takin 
papers from the floor, and casting them j 
small bronze censer filled with coal burni 
the marble hearth. Then, standing besi 
watching the blae flames curl about the: 
they fell forward—a tiny heap of ashos tt 
breath might puff away—he turned and 
before Katherine, who sat with straining eye 
rivetted on the censer, 

“ Now thou art saved, my queen! The 
geance of thine enemies wiil remain unsate 
they who have poisoned Henry’s mind age 
thee will hide their heads in confusion, It j 
Lord Chancellor and Bishop Gardiner who 
done this. Bethink thee, Katherine, hast 
not talked much of late on religious points 
the king?’ Katherine bowed her head. 

“ Thus was it, they set a snare for thy 
They wrought at thy downfall—and the ; 
king is easily moulded in their hands as the 
ter’s clay, Bat now thou art saved. On 
morrow beware of thy converse with the k: 
be guarded ; defer thine opinion to his, and 
canst regain his lost favor.” 

The queen sank at his feet and convulsi 
kissed his hand. 

“God bless you, Seymour! You have sx 
me from the scaffold. But tell me—how— 
came you by those dreadful papers !—that dr 
ful warrant with Henry’s own signature ?”’ 

“This morning my servant found them in 
gallery of Whitehall. They had been dro) 
by the Lord Chancellor, Lam happy that it 
been thus in my power to serve the queen.” 

“And why—wwhy has Seymour done this, v 
once—once ?” but the poor queen broke in 
passionate burst of tears. “Ah, Seymow. 
might have been your turn now !” she faltere: 

“ Katherine !"—and the noble’s voice , 
stern. ‘ Katherine, speak not of that now 
have buried the past. Or, if you will refe 
that hour, bethink thee how Thomas Seym 
then vowed fealty to her he lost as wife bu: 
serve as queen, Ah, Katherine, I fear me m 
that the crown sits none too lightly on thy b: 
But for that, I might have hated ere this |. 
only pitynow. Bat I must not tarry fari 
here, Be prudent; be firm; and forget not 
render thyself useful as of old to the ailing k: 
Make thyself necessary to him—and the dai, 
is over. And now, good sleep and rest, |. 
queen!” and respectfully kissing her hand he 
sumed his cloak and left the royal apartment: 

Next morning Henry endeavored vainly to 
guile Katherine into a controversy, as had b 
his custom of late in accordance with the inst: 
tions of the Bishop. 

“Lery your mercy, my liege. I am but a! 
ble woman, and ill able to compete with the bh. 


' of the church,” replied the queen, repressin, 


shudder and carefully obeying the advice rec: 
ed from Seymour. 

“Nay, not so! by St. Mary, you are becom 
doctor, Kate, to instruct, not to be instruct 
Thou forgettest how, many a time, thou |. 
sought to turn my head with thy Protes 
creed!” exclaimed the king in a tone of piqu: 

“T'faith, my liege, thou art wrong in thi 
urged Katherine, “ for, but that I hoped to am 
thee and turn thy mind from the contemplat: 
of thy grievous bodily affections, I had never 
gued on these subjects, And, furthermore, » 
should the king be angry that his wife sough: 
profit by his superior learning and reasoning p:. 
ers? Nay, thou judgest me wrongly, my liege 

“Is it even so, sweetheart?” replied the ki: 
delighted that such deference was paid him, “ t! 
we are perfect friends again. Poor soul, th 
little knowest how nigh thou hadst becom 
heretic in Henry’s eyes! Bat henceforth n 
shall injure thee in our favor. Still art th 
Katherine the Queen,” and he embraced her w 
the greatest cordiality. 

Next day it was repeated to the queen that | 
Bishop ot Winchester had surely fallen into « 
grace with the king, since Henry had expel: 
him from the Council, And Katherine shudd: 
ed and turned pale—remembering what mere + 
cident had saved her and disgraced him. 





It was over—Katherine’s period of slavery 
the imbecile and capricious monarch. Her 
the Fighth of England was dead. For the th 
time Katherine Parr was a widow ; and this ti 
a wealthy one—entitled, not only to the dowe 
a queen, but possessing also an immense priv 
fortune she had amassed by the extravagant 
dulgence of Henry in his generous moods 

Did her heart thrill with a sense of libe: 
when the king breathed his last? Did whe ck 
his eyes and go out from his presence as « 
would emerge from a stifling dungeon into t 
pure, glad, outer air? History on this point 
silent—for history deals not with thoughts a 
emotions, rather with the outward lives and hy 
penings of those who move to and fro upen 
pages; and yet, drawhig oar inferences from 1 
premises therein recorded, we feel that it wou 
not be too much to say that Katherine look: 
upon Henry's death as « fortunate release from : 
systems of conjugal tyranny. Besides, it is a! 
recorded that, shortly after the king’s deat 
Katherine « landestinely wedded Seymour 

Yes, th #y were wedded now; and sil! Kath 
rine wasin the prime of mature womanhoot 
and the noble, high in favor at court, and 
sessed of every manly grace and beaaty 

But yet these five years had brought chan 
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v alternative which might lead to that 


why not so?” continued the chancellor, 
aking in that low, yet firm, hard voice, 
- himself deemed it but a trifle to send 
the scaffold her who had displeased 
\n idle whim, a causeless jealousy, a 
price—and where have they’ gone, Jane 
rand Katherine Howard? Who dared 
or plead for her whom Henry had deter- 
o remove from his path? And why now 
Katherine Parr be left to turn our king’s 
ith her sophistry? Why, like a shorn 
1, shall he linger away his days in this 
‘slap? My lord bishop, it must not be ! 
vhile Henry himself is in our borders, 
: be won back to the holy mother church. 
ou not see how easy ’twill be, in some 
vhen the king is incensed against Kath- 
wr thee to skilfully direct his mind to 
ical points and then hint thy belief that 
en is overcoming his faith with this Luth- 
vesy? Thou knowest thy path now—eh, 
shop ?” 
3 the only alternative, and our cause de- 
it,” replied the bishop. “On the mor- 
vill lead Henry’s mind to these matters. 
rdship should have been created arch- 
for the church has need of more such 
t sons.” And with a smile, the two 
out together. 
thus the horrid league was formed to en- 
eble woman into weaving her own snare ; 
hand was stretched out to turn aside her 
low well the Catholic bishop succeeded 
endish plan, may be inferred from the 
tscarce a day week had passed ere the 
» and dll-tempered Henry, who, mean- 
ud been wrought upon by various mach- 
s, had given his consent to the faction 
is misrepresented Katherine’s theological 
tions for “the drawing of articles accus- 
faithful queen of heresy,” followed by 
idate for her arrest. 
this is well! Thus would I deal with 
etics!”’ exclaimed the Chancellor of 
ssley, slipping these articles and the pa- 
Katherine’s committal to prison into his 
on the morning when he had obtained 
“ This is well! The bishop hath nobly 
ed his part and done good service to our 
: church. Thus perish all heretics !” 
yfully he hastened on through the long 
at Whitehall. 





1s evening, and Queen Katherine sat 
her apartment adjoining Henry’s. The 
10 for months had been suffering under 
rdily disorders, had early retired to rest. 
ne’s own hand had bathed and rubbed 
‘len limbs and helped him to his pillows ; 
devoted herself to the duties of a nurse, 
her soothing attentions, had become al- 
aluable to the miserable king. Alas! 
h attentions and kindness could not save 
» the effects of his mean and irritable 
For the past week, the king had been 
han ever to please; he had often broke 
10 violent reproaches, or by the hour to- 
indulged in fits of sullenness or fault- 


is evening, physically wearied and de- 
in spirits, the poor queen at length 


‘er own room, after performing the last _ 


the night for Henry. Sitting there, she 
vd her maid, and gave free indulgence to 
sad thoughts. What better than a slave 
—the target whereon struck the enven- 
ows of the king’s spleen and malice? 
as, though gilded, fettered her none the 


‘tis a weary, weary life!” she sighed, 
her hands on her temples. And then 
other thought. ‘‘ Where will it end? 
even then, her feet were wending in the 
th her predecessors had gone! Every 
‘ry grew more morose, tyrannical, jeal- 
harder to please!” She uttered a quick 
ery, and buried her face in her hands. 
» sat thus, a low tap came on her door. 
it, she was startled to behold a man 
natied in a large cloak. 
.! not a word,” he uttered. And care- 
ing the door behind him, then crossing 
ment to assure himself that the door 
‘eating with the king’s chamber was 
turned and dropped his cloak. 
‘homas Seymour!” cried the queen. 
was indeed he whom last we saw be- 
castle window of Lady Latimer. Five 
1 changed the young noble into a 
larker, more courtly personage ; there 
trace of the queen’s lover save that the 
s looked now upon her as then—eyes 
commingled a mixture of love and 


it is Seymour, Queen Katherine !” he 
offing his hat, as he stood in the pres- 
yalty. “‘’Tis years since we met thus, 
e, alone, my queen. You startle—you 
Nay, be not alarmed! Sir Thomas 
will not forget in this hour the etiquette 
he submits in the audience room of 
‘sty. He but come thither to present 
on.” And with a respectful bow, he 
offered a paper to the queen, 
slow and trembling hand, Katherine 
olded paper. “It must be of impor- 
lord, to urge thee into our very cham- 
s unseemly hour, Thou shouldst have 
the morrow!” she said, with a voice 
strove to render firm and imperious. 
ps Queen Katherine will perform un- 
ste, if she but deigns to peruse the pa- 
i Seymour, in a strange tone. 
en opened the paper. Her eye glanced 
-utly along the written sheet, then she 
as death. Her lips parted convul- 
eagerly clutched a second paper 
read like one in a horrible nightmare, 
they fell from her hand, she sank in 
f hysterics upon the floor. 
nstant, Sir Thomas Seymour had 
lock of the door leading to the king’s 
Henry, awakened by her cries, should 
r; then busied himself in the restora- 
yueen. Chafing her pallid temples 
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and wrists, bathing her face with perfumed wa- 
ter, and bringing her vinaigrette from the toilette, 
with the tenderness of a woman he assisted in 
her recovery. At length she brought a long, 
deep sigh—a faint tinge came upon her deathly 
pale cheek—and, transferring her head from his 
shoulder to the velvet cushions of a couch, Sey- 
mour withdrew to a little distance. 

The queen sat upright, pushing back her dis- 
ordered hair, and glared fearfully around. 

“Where am I? I thought I read—O, those 
horrible papers!’ and with a white, terror-strick- 
en face, she gazed around till her eyes again fell 
upon them now lying on the floor. 

She shuddered, and covered her eyes with her 
hands. “It is true, then, and not a terrible 
dream? O, Henry! and it is thus J, too, am to 
go at last!” and she burst into a passion of tears. 

“Nay, tremble not, my queen!” exclaimed 
Seymour, now coming forward and taking the 
papers from the floor, and casting them into a 
small bronze censer filled with coal burning on 
the marble hearth. Then, standing beside it, 
watching the blue flames curl about them till 
they fell forward—a tiny heap of ashes that a 
breath might puff away—he turned and knelt 
before Katherine, who sat with straining eye-balls 
rivetted on the censer. 

“ Now thou art saved, my queen! The ven- 
geance of thine enemies wiil remain unsated— 
they who have poisoned Henry’s mind against 
thee will hide their heads in confusion. It is the 
Lord Chancellor and Bishop Gardiner who have 
done this. Bethink thee, Katherine, hast thou 
not talked much of late on religious points with 
the king?” Katherine bowed her head. 

“ Thus was it, they set a snare for thy feet. 
They wrought at thy downfall—and the poor 
king is easily moulded in their hands as the pot- 
ter’s clay. But now thou art saved. On the 
morrow beware of thy converse with the king; 
be guarded ; defer thine opinion to his, and thou 
canst regain his lost favor.” 

The queen sank at his feet and convulsively 
kissed his hand. 

“God bless you, Seymour! You have saved 
me from the scaffold. But tell me—how—how 
came you by those dreadful papers ?—that dread- 
ful warrant with Henry’s own signature?” « 

“This morning my servant found them in the 
gallery of Whitehall. Zhey had been dropped 
by the Lord Chancellor. Iam happy that it has 
been thus in my power to serve the queen.” 

“ And why—why has Seymour done this, when 
once—once ?” but the poor queen broke into a 
passionate burst of tears. ‘“ Ah, Seymour, it 
might have been your turn now !” she faltered. 

“ Katherine !”—and the noble’s voice grew 
stern. ‘“ Katherine, speak not of that now! I 
have buried the past. Or, if you will refer to 
that hour, bethink thee how Thomas Seymour 
then vowed fealty to her he lost as wife but to 
serve as queen. Ah, Katherine, I fear me much 
that the crown sits none too lightly on thy head. 
But for that, I might have hated ere this her I 
only pity now. But I must not tarry further 
here. Be prudent; be firm; and forget not to 
render thyself useful as of old to the ailing king. 
Make thyself necessary to him—and the danger 
is over. And now, good sleep and rest, fair 
queen!”’ and respectfully kissing her hand he re- 
sumed his cloak and left the royal apartments. 

Next morning Henry endeavored vainly to be- 
guile Katherine into a controversy, as had been 
his custom of late in accordance with the instrac- 
tions of the Bishop. 

“T cry your mercy, my liege. I am but a fee- 
ble woman, and ill able to compete with the head 
of the church,” replied the queen, repressing a 
shudder and carefully obeying the advice receiv- 
ed from Seymour. 

“Nay, not so! by St. Mary, you are becomea 
doctor, Kate, to instruct, not to be instructed. 
Thou forgettest how, many a time, thou hast 
sought to turn my head with thy Protestant 
creed !” exclaimed the king in a tone of pique. 

“T’faith, my liege, thou art wrong in this!” 
urged Katherine, “for, but that I hoped to amuse 
thee and turn thy mind from the contemplation 
of thy grievous bodily affections, I had never ar- 
gued on these subjects. And, furthermore, why 
should the king be angry that his wife sought to 
profit by his superior learning and reasoning pow- 
ers? Nay, thou judgest me wrongly, my liege !” 

“Ts it even so, sweetheart?” replied the king, 
delighted that such deference was paid him, “then 
we are perfect friends again. Poor soul, thou 
little knowest how nigh thou hadst become a 
heretic in Henry’s eyes! But henceforth none 
shall injure thee in our favor. Still art thou 
Katherine the Queen,” and he embraced her with 
the greatest cordiality. 

Next day it was repeated to the queen that the 
Bishop of Winchester had surely fallen into dis- 
grace with the king, since Henry had expelled 
him from the Council. And Katherine shudder- 
ed and turned pale—remembering what mere ac- 
cident had saved her and disgraced him. 





It was over—Katherine’s period of slavery to 
the imbecile and capricious monarch. Henry 
the Eighth of England was dead. For the third 
time Katherine’ Parr was a widow ; and this time 
a wealthy one—entitled, not only to the dower of 
a queen, but possessing also an immense private 
fortune she had amassed by the extravagant in- 
dulgence of Henry in his generous moods. 

Did her heart thrill with a sense of liberty 
when the king breathed his last? Did she close 
his eyes and go out from his presence as one 
would emerge from a stifling dungeon into the 
pure, glad, outer air? History on this point is 
silent—for history deals not with thoughts and 
emotions, rather with the outward lives and hap- 
penings of those who move to and fro upon its 
pages; and yet, drawing our inferences from the 
premises therein recorded, we feel that it would 





not be too much to say that Katherine looked | 


upon Henry’s death as a fortunate release from a 
system of conjugal tyranny. Besides, it is also 
recorded that, shortly after the king’s death, 
Katherine clandestinely wedded Seymour. 

Yes, they were wedded now; and still Kathe- 
rine was in the prime of mature womanhood— 
and the noble, high in favor at court, and pos- 
sessed of every manly grace and beauty. 

But yet these five years had brought change 


| —was but a tiny handful of dust! 
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THE MOCK WEDDING. 


to both. Katherine, amid the perlis of her posi- 
tion as queen—steering between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of a feeble king’s love and the mach- 
inations of his court—could not fail to grow dis- 
trustful, and to almost lose her once amiable 
temper; and Seymour, to whom the intrigues 
and subtle schemes of a court life had brought 
experience, and awakened ambitious dreams of 
preferment and power—ah, he was not the Sey- 
mour who, five years before, had sued for Lady 
Latimer’s love ! 

But Katherine was a dowered queen, and he 
wedded her—and, further, it must not be sup- 
posed that his devotion, of which he had betray- 
ed such late proof in giving into her possession 
the papers containing the order for her arrest and 
committal to the tower, had wholly died out. 
No! when he wedded the widowed queen, this 
love was strong; yet not many months had 
passed ere it was rumored at court that Sir 
Thomas regretted the step of his marriage, since 
he might have taken a higher one by wedding 
the young Princess Elizabeth—thus gratifying 
the ambitious views which were rapidly becom- 
ing engrafted into his life. 

It was said, too—and there were not wanting 
titled gossips to carry such a tale to the ears of 
Lady Seymour, since talebearers belong to the 
same fraternity the world over—it was said that 
the young princess, with more of womanly co- 
quetry than womanly modesty, proved herself 
quite willing to receive attentions and gallantries 
from her step-mother’s handsome husband ; and 
what wonder that, with such a report rankling in 
her heart, Kathgrine—half frantic with jealous 
fears, and remembering a time in the past when 
her own ambition had stepped between her heart 
and love—should meet Seymour with reproaches ? 

But when did reproaches ever soften the heart ? 
On the contrary, they hardened Seymour’s ; he 
tauntingly hurled them back upon the sender— 
evoked the past, with all his love and her cruelty 
—charged her with wedding Henry of England 
for his crown and throne—and defiantly asked 
“Why man might not do what woman had done 
before him?” or, at other times, laughed con- 
temptuously at her jealous remonstrances. 

And so it went on; Katherine daily growing 
more miserable, and the ambitious Sir Thomas 
casting his eyes longingly on preferments and 
courtly honors yet above his grasp. 

Then it was whispered throughout the palace 
that Katherine’s health was failing—that, sitting 
alone in her room, she nursed her sorrow, and 
seemed the embodiment of misery; and then 
came the sad tale, that Lady Seymour, after the 
pains and perils of giving birth to a daughter, 
had died—while a few hesitated not to believe a 
darker ramor—that the treacherous aid of poison 
had hastened that tragic death! 

Poor Katherine! The grave brought rest ! 

When Lady Seymour had been dead some 
days the will of Henry the Eighth was read. 
One clause in that document attracted the am- 
bitious Sir Thomas Seymour’s attention— 
“Should our well-beloved daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth of England, contract a clandestine mar- 
riage, henceforth and forever let her and her 
issue by such a marriage forfeit their right of 
succession to England’s crown.” 

“By some other means I must obtain her 
hand !”’ said the noble, musing as he walked 
along the palace galleries. “Ah! I have it 
now! I must gain the consent of the Council. 
I must warp my brother, protector of the young 
king, to my designs. Then, Sir Thomas Sey- 
mour one day will become the husband of Eng- 
land’s future queen !” 

But the aspiring man was caught in his own 
toils. His hasty procedures, coupled with va- 
rious other imprudent acts, led those high in 
power at court to issue an order for his arrest; 
the charge of treason against his brother, Pro- 
tector Somerset, guardian of the young king, 
was preferred against him; and, after a brief 
trial, he was condemned to death on the scaffold. 

And thus perished Sir Thomas Seymour, while 
Katherine had gone before—they two who, scarce 
five short years before, had breathed love vows 
but to be sundered then—and, later, spoken them 
anew till ambition and death had sundered all. 


BY WALTER SHACKFORD. 































































































Ir was the last week in August—hot, stifling, 
and exhausting—with no cool east winds, dear 
reader, like that which is fanning your brow at 
this moment; but a time when the heat is so in- 
tense, and consequently the nerves so weak, that 
the sound of the grasshopper or the “‘ blue fly in 
the pane,” is louder to the vexed ear than that 
of drum or trumpet on review days—when the 
dull, heavy air makes it difficult to breathe, and 
nature herself languishes and faints beneath the 
fiery sky. 

“That will never do!” thought I, “I must 
go and take a look atthe sea.” And taking 
with me the only being for whom I cared to live, 
the single waif that was left of the past, save 
those which looked mournfully from memory's 
broken mirror, I set off, leaving books and pa- 
pers behind. The seaweeds were to be my Sybil- 
line leaves for awhile, the billows my Pegasus; 
and if I must write, there was the hard white 
sand, which perhaps would keep the impression 
as long as was needful for the world. 

In two hours and a half I saw the spires that 
rise above the rock-bound coast of Rockland. 
On the top of a hill which marks the entrance 
of the town, I felt the sea breeze, strong and 
powerful, sweep over my face. It was like the 
touch of a long-parted friend. I eagerly leaned 
out of the car window to greet it; and, had it 
not been that memory was too busy at my heart, 
I should have uttered a glad welcome to its re- 
freshing influence. 

L arrived just before dinner, and found the 
Rockland hotel nearly full; but there was room 
for one more. Strolling up from the beach, were 
three or four nondescripts, who went by the ap- 
pellation of bloomers; their large straw hats, 
Turkish trousers and short blouses giving them 
sufficient freedom for climbing the rough rocks 
which nature has so liberally piled up in that ro- 
mantic spot. 

“ Ah! you should have been here last night !”’ 
shouted a rich, musical voice, as I made my ap- 
pearance, after getting rid of the dust and cin- 
ders of the railway. 

“Come too late!” said another. 

“ Nothing strange for me,” I answered. ‘ Noth- 
ing comes to me early but sorrow.” 

“A fine! a fine!” said the first speaker. 
“Every one who croaks of trouble in this house 
is to forfeit ‘a quarter,’ to be expended in private 
theatricals.”’ 

I handed over the “quarter,” and meekly 
asked what sum would be required to purchase 
general absolution for involuntary croaks in fu- 
ture ; but I found there was no provision for any 
thing of the sort. 

Twenty-four hours inhaling of the sea-air took 
away the burden of low spirits that had lain, 
like an incubus, on my life for weeks. It ex- 
hilarated and set theJanguid blood flowing freely 
through the veins. Rh was like champagne, lift- 
ing the heavy load from the heart, and putting 
it under the feet. Itsent gladness and bright- 
ness into the little face, too, which had looked so 
wan and weary ; and sprightliness and elasticity 
to the little feet that fearlessly walked into the 
waves, or climbed the wet rocks which the tide 
had washed. 

I had not come too late. I was not too late to 
hear the richest of all voices ringing out the 
sweetest of Tennyson’s chimes, in that natural 
chapel, whose rocky aisles overhang the blue 
waves. I was not too late to watch the white 
sails that caught the red glow of the setting sun. 
In fact, I could not find that I had been too late 
for anything buta much talked of wedding—and 
as that was only a “make believe,” I could not 
seriously regret it. The night before I arrived 
there had been aseries of tableaux, one of which 
was the aforesaid wedding. The bride, a pretty, 
graceful girl, brought me the bridal dress, that I 
might see what a splendid bride she had been; 
and, in the innocence of her heart, she gaily 
called her partner in the tableaux, her husband, 
while she displayed the five yards of lace which 
had done duty as a veil. 


In truth, I could not imagine a fitter bride for 
the grave and studious man who had enacted 
Benedict the night before. Of a bright, blush- 
ing face, with the hair and eyes of a regular 
blonde, Mary Lenox was the smiling owner. 
She was no sylph, but was tall and large, with a 
orm finely proportioned. No pinched waist was 
ers, belieing nature, and insulting the beneficent 
hand that had fashioned her so nobly. A free, 
springing step was hers—a fresh, ringing laugh— 
a soft, dewy eye. What hindered the play from 
becoming a reality? Simply, because another 
loved her, or fancied he loved her. He, too, was 
grave—more quiet and self-contained than Paul 
Clifton, her morose husband. He addressed her 
in his own peculiar way, scarce genial enough 
for her loving nature, but yet with such words as 
she felt ought to prove his love forher. And 
they were engaged to be married. 

If Paul Clifton had dreamed that his bride of 
an hour might become one for life, and had 
awoke from that dream to disappointment and 
grief, he did not show it to the world. The 
A face of a corpse! | pleasant party at Rockland broke up on the first 
—the shoulders and breast of one long entomb- | chilly morning of September, defrauding me of 
ed! Witha thrill of horror she quickly replaced | my hoped-for three weeks visit; and the counte- 
the leaden envelope, or coffin lid, and turned | nance of Clifton was as calm and untroubled as 
away sick at heart. | if he had been the accepted lover. 

“O, come! let us leave this dreadful place!” Settling down to severe and unremitting study, 
she said with a shudder. he seemed wholly absorbed in its details, and 
not a thought seemed to wander to the beautital 





Over two hundred years after the death and 
burial of the last queen of Henry the Eighth, a 
gay party of ladies were exploring the ruins of 
the ancient Sudley Castle, in Gloucestershire— 
an estate which for many centuries had been re- 
tained in possession of the Seymours—and, as 
recorded in an old MS., the burying place of 
Katherine. In prosecuting their search among 
the ruins of the castle chapel, they discovered a 
block of alabaster in the north wall. 

“Tt looks like a portion of a monument, and 
perhaps was placed here to mark the restitft 
place of some long deceased member of the an- 
cient Seymour family. See! it is loosely set-— 
the masonry has crumbled away. Let us re- 
move it!” said one in eager mood; and forth- 
with those merry ladies thoughtlessly slid back 
the marble slab, and looked within the aperture. 

Within about a foot from the surface of the 
wall they beheld a dark leaden envelope or 
casing ; and one, more courageous than the rest, 
boldly thrust in her hand and opened this in two 
places—it yielding readily to her touch, 

But how great her terror to observe, face to 
face with herself, the dead! 


But another, lingering 
& moment to read the nearly obliterated inscrip- 
tion on the leaden coffin, repeated—“ The letters 
K. P. are engraved there. Here, then, must lie 
Katherine Parr, the last queen of Henry Eighth.” 

They hastened away, forgetting to replace the 





To all appearance he was quite willing that Her- 
bert Dale should carry off the prize. 
say whether Mary was piqued by this cool way 
of giving her up or not. 
| undisturbed as either of the youths—the one she 
| had been married to, and the one whom she ex- 
pected to marry. 

In the midst of this apparent calm, another 
actor in the love drama appeared. An actress, 
perhaps I should have said, for it was a feminine. 
If Mary Lenox’s beauty had ever been thought 
too tame, the same remark could never have 


marble slab; thus the air found free admittance 
to the coffin which had remained hitherto unseal- 
ed for upwards of two centuries—and when oth- 
ers came, attracted by the tale they heard, Kath 
erine Parr’s skeleton was still there, but the face 
and form had crumbled to dust. 

The heart of a queen—that heart which had 
throbbed, loved, sorrowed, and dragged heavily 


Mary Lenox, nor indeed to any other woman. | 








I cannot 
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She went her way, as | 








been uttered with regard to Alice Shirley. H > 
face, like her spirits, was changeful as a bird + 
plumage, but it would puzzle you to say which 
change was most beautiful in either. It was 
shaded by curls as black as that jet bracelet on 
which our Marion’s eyes have been fixed for the 
last half hour; and the orbs which lighted up 
the face shone like Cassy’s diamond ring. Ah, 
Cassy! you need not shake your curls in my 
face. Don’t I know? 

Where was I? 0, with Alice Shirley, whom 
I should have had no occasion to speak of, had 
she not fairly bewitched that precise and angular 
Herbert Dale ; flirted with him who was propriety 
itself. He could not help it. She wound her 
lit@e coquettish snares about him in such an art- 
ful way, that he never suspected her of any de- 
sign upon him ; and in the walks and rides into 
which she so cunningly inveigled him, he never 
dreamed that people were busy with their names. 

Talk of Eve’s being deceived by the serpent! 
Why, Alice Shirley could have wound the ser- 
pent and Adam, and Herbert Dale together, 
around her little finger ! 

Mary Lenox was very amiable—but there is a 
point where a woman of any sensibility or self- 
respect must be roused. Fortunately, her affec- 
tions were not very deeply involved; and she 
suffered less than one might think in breaking 
up the bonds between her and Herbert Dale. 
Her letter to him showed not a single tear stain. 
It was written in her beautiful Italian handwrit- 
ing, stamped in bright red English wax, and 
sealed with a pretty seal on which was a Scottish 
thistle ; all bearing marks of calm deliberation 
in fulding, directing and finishing, that would 
have done honor to a diplomatic correspondence. 

But not so calmly did Herbert Dale receive 
and read it. For once his cool and cautious na- 
ture was roused into a feverish excitement that 
threatened his reason. He flew to Mary, expos- 
tulated, entreated—begged her to reverse his 
sentence. It wasallin vain. She might have 
pitied him more, had she not thought how glad 
Miss Shirley would be to comfort him. 

She did not know that Alice Shirley’s sole ob- 
ject had been to estrange him from Mary, and, 
now she had not succeeded, that she cared noth- 
ing for his heart. If he had given up” Mary 
first, before she had discarded him, Alice might 
have liked him well enough; but before the next 
evening, every one knew that Herbert Dale was 
a discarded lover, a position which, more than 
all others, he dreaded to endure. 

Among the many to whom the news was car- 
ried, was Paul Clifton, and, strange to say, it 
was Alice Shirley’s voice that told him. Some- 
how, the wild girl had insensibly imbibed a 
greater respect for Mary Lenox, since she knew 
that she could not be trifled with ; and coupling 
this fact with some others which she had heard, 
she rightly judged that he would be glad to hear 
of it. Pauldid not say a word that could be 
construed into rejoicing, nor did he affect to pity 
Herbert Dale. He had long known that Mary’s 
happiness stood upon a sandy foundation if she 
cared for her professed lover as he would be 
cared for. 

Now was his time. If she was freed from 
another, why should he delay to know his own 
fate? That night Mary received a written state- 
ment of all that he had felt since the memorable 
night of their mimic marriage. She pondered 
long over this letter. It brought up anew the 
lingering tenderness which had once filled her 
heart when she had first, in sport, called him 
husband, on the morning after the tableaux. 

Mary Lenox was a person of decision, as she 
had proved by her prompt dismission of Mr. 
Dale. She was equally so now; and the next 
Sunday morning Mrs. Grundy and her confeder- 
ates were astonished at witnessing a wedding— 
a regular, bona fide wedding in church ; the par- 
ties having been married once before, in Rock- 
land, en tableaux! Alice Shirley’s heart was 
caught at last, by the same arts which she had 
herself used towards others; and Herbert Dale 
has recently married a “ yellow haired lassie,” 
whose “ gaucheries”” sometimes annoy and dis- 
tress him inexpressibly. 

Look! there is Mary Clifton, leaning on her 
husband’s arm, just going up the gravel walk, to 
their own pretty dwelling. He opens the door 
for her, and stoops down to gather a white rose 
for her hair, as gallantly as he could have done 
in the two or three brief days of their betrothal. 
I predict for them a love that will last when the 
auburn locks are changed to silver gray. May 
they live to celebrate a third and fourth wedding 
—the Silver and the Golden! 


+s ——___—____—_ 


It is in the middle classes of society, that all 
the finest feelings, and the most amiable propen- 
sities of our nature do principally flourish and 
abound. For the good opinion of our fellow- 
men is the strongest, though not the purest mo- 
tive to virtue. ‘The privations of poverty render 
us too cold and callous, and the privileges of 
property, too arrogant and consequential tw feel ; 
the first, places us beneath the intluence of opin- 
ion—the second, above it.—Lacon. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each eegantly illustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
thiscountry. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the stz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tae Scour or raz Svs- 
QUEHANNA. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valiey of 


Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
gle. BY... ccccsecccscccscceeee DB. J, H. ROBINSON. 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Txe Hostsx Spy or 
VinGinta. This isanotuer favorite Revolutionary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular 
DG iis cco diese cedatede stvsecerccc UV ANUs Gummy, OB 
THE CABIN BOY: or. Lire ox raz Wixo. A Tale of 
fortane s Freaks and Fancies. A fine story of life in 
its various phases and under some of its most romantic 
incidents. By.......0++-++ LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 
RED HAND: or, Tae Cavisen or tue Exotisn Cuan- 
NEL. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth. By. . ¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON. 





| THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divoire rus Bacx- 


woopsMaAS. A vivid story of Kast and Weet, uurivailed 
in plot and character By.. LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tue Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A Story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautica! romance of vivid interestand 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


Enclose the money and receive either or al] by return 


| ofmail 


(> For sale at all of the Periodical Depots 
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Housetvife’'s Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union ] 
| Rich Orangeade, 


Steep the rinds of six China and two Seville oranges in 
& quart of boiling water, closely covered, for five or six 
hours; then make a syrup with a pound of sugar and 
three pints of water; mix the infusion and syrup together, 
press in the juice of « dozen China oranges and the two 
Seville oranges from which the rind was taken; stir the 
whole well together, and run it through a jelly bag. 
(Should sweetness be required, add some capillaire syrup.) 
Two lemons must be used as well as the two Seville or- 
anges, but care must be taken that the flavor of the 
lemons does not predominate. 
ter may be added, if agreeable. 


A little orange flower wa- 





Cleaning Carpets. 

Take a pail of cold water, and add to it three gills of 
ox-gall. Rub itinto the carpet with a soft brush. It 
will raise a lather; which must be washed off with clear 
cold water. Rub dry with a clean cloth. In pailing 
down a carpet after the floor has been washed, be certain 
that the floor is quite dry, or the nails will rust and in- 
jure the carpet. Fullers’ earth is used for cleaning car- 
pets, and weak solutions of alum or soda are used for re- 
viving the colors. The crumb of a hot wheaten loaf rub- 
bed over a carpet has been found effective. 





Apple Jelly. 

One peck of sharp green apples; pare and core them; 
put them into a well-tinned saucepan; pouron them one 
quart of spring water; put them over a slow fire till ofa 
mash; pour through a new flannel bag; when cold, to 
every pint of juice add a quarter of a pound of loaf su- 
gar; boil fast, and skim it well until it jellies; pour it 
into moulds for desserts; double the quantity of sugar, 
if wanted to keep all the year. 








Liquid Sherbert. 

Dissolve two pounds of loaf sugar in one gallon of wa- 
ter, and simmer over a slow fire, When cooling, add one 
ounce of acetic acid and three-quarters of a pound of tar- 
taric acid; mix it together, and when cold, add one ahil- 
ling’s worth of essence of pine-apple. Put a twentieth 
part of this mixture into each of twenty wine bottles, and 
part fillthem with clear water. Before corking, add to 
each one scruple of carbonate of soda. 





Nectar. 

Chop half a pound of raisins in the sun, one pound of 
powdered loaf sugar, two lemons sliced, and the peel of 
one. Put them into an earthen vessel with two gallons 
of water, the water having been boiled half an hour, and 
put them in while the water is boiling. Let itstand three 
or four days, stirring it twice a day; then strain it, and 
in a fortnight it will be ready for use. 





Sauce for Plum Pudding. 

A good sauce for plum puddiog may be made by melt- 
ing some fresh butter in the way butter is usually meit- 
ed for sauce. Then add to it some brandy, either a wige- 
giassful or half one (according to the quantity of sauce 
required), sweeten it to the taste with moist sugar. Give 
the whole two or three whisks over the fire, and serve it 
in a sauce tureen. 

Baroness’s Pudding. 

Three-quarters of a pound of suet, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of raisins 
(weighed after stoning), and a pinch of salt. Mix well 
with new milk, and boil in a cloth four hours and @ half. 
We can confidently recommend this pudding, and would 
advise our subscribers to try it as soon as they possibly 
can, 


To remove Mildew. 

Take two ounces of chloride of lime, pour on it a quart 
of boiling water, then add three quarts of cold water, 
steep the linen twelve hours, when every spot will be ex- 
tracted. This will be found to quite surpass the butter- 
milk and chalk receipt so often used. 





How to clean Leather Gaiters. 

The following will give them a good polish. The whites 
of three eggs evaporated till the substance left resembles 
the common gum, dissolved in a pint of gin, and put into 
an ordinary wine bottle, and fill up with water. 





Carrot Jam. 

Boil some carrots quite tender, rub them through a 
colander, then through a sieve; toone pound of pulp put 
one pound of white sugar; boil it toa jam; when nearly 
cold add the juice of two lemons, and the rind grated fine. 





Carrot Marmalade. 

Boil one pound of carrots, and scrape off the outside; 
make syrup as for other sweetmeats, only adding one 
ounce of ginger to one pound of sugar: boil it well, and 
strain till the carrots are quite clear. 





To remove Sunburn. 

Rectified spirits of wine, one ounce; water, eight oun- 
ces; half an ounce of orange-flower water, or one ounce 
of rose-water; diluted muriatic acid, a teaspoonful; mix. 
This is to be used after washing 





Substitute for Coffee. 

Scrape clean three or four good parsnips, cut them into 
thin slices, bake till well brown, grind or crush, and ure 
in the same manner as coffee, from which it is scarcely 
distinguishable. 





Browning for Cakes. 

Half a pound of moist sugar, two ounces of butter; 
add a little water. Simmer till brown. A little of this 
mixture will give a rich color to cakes. 





Lemon Cheese. 
Grate the rind of two lemons, half a pound of sugar, 
and the same quantity of butter and eggs. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite rown- 
TeENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nai, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and shall eontinue to de- 
| serve its remarkabie success. The members of any family 
in which Batiou’s Pricrortar is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit larger degree of intelligence 
| than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

(o> It contaius portraits of all noted individuals, male 

or female. who may appear among us. 
| [>> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
| Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

(>> It presente many large and elegant historical en 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 
| (> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, skete hes and varied miscellany 

[> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

(> The best writers In the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's Pictorial 

Ko It is admitted on ali hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world’ 

Op Ite engravings educate the mind of old and young 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

1? It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each 
with about one tavusand splendid engravings 

co Thus forming ® paper original in design, and 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS 
One copy one year.. 
One copy. two years... ob ones sovesvscoece 400 








Five copies. one year..... , aeaease $4 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the club e corecee DO 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at tie lowest club rate. 
[> Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published each Sarvepar, by MM. BALLAU, 
No. 2 Wiuter Street, Boston. 







































































































































































Port's Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HEAVEN. 





BY J. M. PLETCHER. 
The pure in heart are gathered there, 
The just made perfect, who have wrought 
Their fall salvation out, and wear 
The crown for which on earth they fought; 
And thoughts that there take form disclose 
The spotless purity around, 
¥rom whence no breath of passion flows, 
From whence is heard no sorrowing sound. 





RETIREMENT. 


The best of men have ever loved repose ; 
They hate to mingle in the filthy fray, 

Where the sou! sours, and gradual rancor grows 
Embittered more from peevish day to day. j 
Bven those whom Pame has lent her fairest ray, 

The most renowned of worthy wights of yore, 
¥rom # base world at last have stolen away. 

So Scipio, to the sott Cumman shore 

Retiring, tusted joy he never knew before. 

THomson. 





SOCIETY. 
Society itself, which should create 
Kindness, destroys what little we had got; 
To feel for none ia the true social art 
Of the world’s stoica—men without a — 
TRON. 














Domestic Story Department. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MARY LISTON’S LOVERS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE,. 


Many Liston looked out of her chamber 
window and sighed. In all her life, she had 
never felt so utterly miserable before—so weary 
and sick of herself and everything about her. 
An hour earlier, the world wore its garb of fresh 
greenness and beauty, now, there was a shadow 
upon all things. Afar off she could see the hills 
purpling up against the sky, and the sunshine 
lying hotly upon the silent fields and meadow- 
lands. But the summer that was blessing them, 
to her was a blessing no longer. There was a 
dry, dismal looking smoke sweeping down from 
the uplands and far-off clearings, and mixing 
itself up with the sunlight, so as to mar its 
beauty ; and then it settled off into the sky that 
skirted the distant hills, and left a soiled border 
upon its blueness. She bent her sober, brown 
face against the blind and looked down into her 
own little garden. The rose-bushes were dry, 
dusty and worm-eaten; the borders of the dia- 
mond-shaped beds were yellow and seared ; the 
hollyhocks and clumps of phlox were like husks 
as they rattled lazily in the breeze, while the 
purple faces of her dear pansies were bent clost- 
ly down to the dry earth. Everything was ask- 
ing meekly and patiently for rain, yet for many 
days she had not heeded the mute request. Her 
watering-pot sat indolently by her gardening-hoe 
in one of the walks, looking as though it had 
not been used for weeks. A mass of morning- 
glories had reached up to her window, and hung 
there a shining wreath of green, dotted with 
purple, white and pink flowers. How eagerly 
Mary had watched their climbing all through the 
long summer, jealously guarding each leaf, bud 
and blossom, as though it were the costliest of 
gems ; but now she put forth her hand and drew 
a withered bell in through the blinds roughly, 
and then sighed long and pityingly, as she tore 
the purple petals from the stem. 

“So,” she said to herself, pulling another and 
another flower from the slender vines—“ so, I do 
not feel it, why shouldI care? Why should the 
tears come rushing up to my eyes? I could not 
help it. It was not my fault that Charles Wel- 
don loved me. What could I do, but just what 
I did—tell him frankly and honestly that I did 
not love him, that he was like a brother to me, 
and that like a brother I always wished him to 
be? Dear, dear me, what could I do but this? 
—and yet he went away looking so sad and 
gloomy! Indeed, I wish I had never been born !” 
And Mary covered her face with her hands and 
cried heartily. 

For a long time she sat there, busy with her 
cruel thoughts, which gave birth to a rapid flow 
of tears—sat there until the afternoon waned 
away, and the sun sank softly and quietly down 
behind the hills, and the air grew cool and de- 
licious with the early evening—sat thinking what 
a great wrong she had done the dear friend who 
many years had been so kind to her invalid 
mother and herself. Ever since her father’s 
death, twelve years before, he had been like a 
son to one, and a brother to the other. To be 
sure he was wealthy, and the little trifles he had 
bestowed upon them he would never feel; and 
to be sure they did not want or care for moneyed 
favors, since the house they lived in, with a little 
property beside, had been left them by Mr. Liston 

—yet he had been such a dear friend—and her 
mother she was sure was set upon her marrying 
him. But Mary could not help it, she said, 
soothingly to herself, raising her head from the 
window-sill, and smoothing back her tossed hair 
from her forehead. She could not help it, and 
she would not break her heart and make her- 
self miserable with mourning. 

Just as she said this, she heard some one 
whistling a lively tune in the street ; she listened 
eagerly for a moment, while the red blood rushed 
up through the brown of her cheeks. She could 
hear a step upon the well-beaten sidewalk under 
the elms, and then—in a moment more, she saw, 
as she looked shyly through the blinds—for she 
would not have been seen by any one for the 

world—a lithe, graceful figure pause, and lean 
over the garden gate, as if he was waiting for 
some one he was very sure would come to him. 
Mary’s eyes grew full of light in an instant, and 
with a pretty flutter of impatience, she smoothed 
down the folds of her black silk apron, ad- 
justed the large, plump tassels, glanced into her 
little mirror and re-pinned her muslin collar, then 
sprang lightly out of the door and down the 
stairs. But when she gained the hall her step 
was slackened, and a moment after, as she stood 
in the door she looked the picture of a pleasant 
surprise on seeing the young man by the gate. 
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For one whole hour she stood there, chatting 
gaily with young Fred Brown, till her collar was 
damp with dew, and the curls that clustered 
about his forehead drew up closer and prettier 
into small, nestling rings. Once, twice, three 
times did the young man start away from the 
gate, and then go suddenly back again, as though 
there was something upon his mind that he 
could not be burthened with longer; and at last, 
as Mary stood with one hand on the gate-top, he 
drew a small box from his pocket, and took 
therefrom a slender gold ring. Mary bent her 
eyes in an instant to the ground, as if she were 
not noticing what he was doing, or mistrusted 
what he intended to do—although, if the moon 
had been out, there would have been a rosy 
blush perceivable upon her whole face. 

“Will you wear this, Mary?” asked Fred, 
taking her hand tenderly in his, and placing the 
pretty circlet upon her finger. “ Will you wear 
it as I wish you to, as a pledge between us, that 
sometime we will be all in all, yes, everything to 
each other ?” 

Mary did not answer in words, but her hand 
nestled closely in his, and then, silly girl, as 
if that were not enough, she bent her head for- 
ward, and let it rest for just one little moment 
against his shoulder, then drew it back again as 
though frightened at her boldness. There was 
little more said between them. Their hearts 
were too full for speech, and Fred, after bidding 
Mary a low good-night, walked thoughtfully up 
the street, leaving her alone with her glad, happy 
thoughts. She did not go into the house for 
some moments ; she must stay out in the free, 
clear air, till she could compose her feelings, and 
give this happiness a place in her heart, where it 
could not flow out into the sight of others ; she 
must look it over once hurriedly, so that the 
strangeness of its face and possession should 
not surprise her into a sudden betrayal of its 
resting-place. For a little time, at least, she 

must have this joy all to herself—she could not 
bear that even her mother should know of its 
existence. She started to take the ring from her 
finger, as the sound of Charles Weldon’s voice 
came through the window to the spot where she 
was standing. But, no — Fred had placed it 
there,and she would never, never, lay it aside 
until he wished it. There was a fervent enthu- 
siasm in the resolution, and in the strength of it 
she entered the house and went up to her moth- 
er’s room. 

It was a hard matter for Mary to wear an 
easy, careless air of indifference, and talk pleas- 
antly and freely, as she had always done in Mr. 
Weldon’s presence before he had asked her to 
become his wife. But still she went up to her 
mother’s bedside, close by whicl#he was sitting, 
with a pleasant good evening upon her lips ; and 
she bent down and kissed her tenderly, saying 
as she did so, that she was sorry she had stayed 
from her so long. For many days and weeks, 
she had not seen her mother appear so well and 
strong. There was a natural light in her soft, 
blue eyes, a flush upon her cheeks that gave her 
the appearance of almost perfect health, and 
even an olden tone to her voice, which she had 
not recognized fora long time, and had it not 
been for Mr. Weldon’s grief, Mary thought she 
should have been the happiest creature in ex- 
istence. But the gentleman appeared as he al- 
ways did to her, kind, attentive and brotherly, 
so at last, her embarrassment wore entirely away, 
and before he tcok his leave she was quite her- 
self again, doubting indeed, whether he had 
ever cared for her, or had only asked her to be 
his wife, simply because her mother wished it. 
She had seen him look at the ring upon her 
finger without showing feelings of pique or 
jealousy, and when she went to the door with 
him, as was her custom, his good night was just 
as pleasant and kind as it always had been, and 
the clasp of his hand as true and friendly. 

When Mary went back to her mother’s room, 
her resolution to keep all knowledge of her en- 
gagement from her mother vanished, she knew 
not why, and with tears in her eyes she knelt by 
her bedside, laid her face close by hers upon the 
pillow and told her all; how she had loved 
Fred Brown for a long time, because, as she 
said, she could not help it, and that she hoped 
sometime to be his wife, when they would all 
live together and be so very, very happy. 

“‘ All?” repeated Mrs Liston, looking earnest- 
ly into her daughter's face, and laying her 
wasted hand upon herhead. “ All, Mary ?”’ 

“Yes, all, mother. You will be well then; 
and by that time Fred will have his beautiful 
uew house finished. O such anice house as it is 
going to be—he told me all about it this eve- 
ning. Iam very sure we shall be the happiest 
family in the world, and you, I am sure you will 
be quite well then.” 

‘There was a silence for a few moments, a deep, 
sad silence, and then Mrs. Liston said, in a soft, 
pitying voice, that sent the tears with a sudden 
rush, to Mary’s eyes : 

“‘T shall never be well again, my child. I can 
never gladden your new home with my presence. 
But do not mar your happiness with gloomy 
thoughts, dear. Mr. Brown is a good young 
man ; the only fault I can find with him is, that 
he cares too much for money—he is too ambi- 
tious to be rich, just as his father was before 
him—but if he loves you, and you love him, I 
have nothing to say. With true love in your 
hearts you cannot fail to be happy. -I want 
some one to take care of yon when I am gone, 
some one that will be tender of you, just as I 
have always been, dear—that is all.” And she 
drew her hand caressingly over Mary’s wet face. 
“T once hoped that you would some time marry 
Charles Weldon,” she continued, “ but lately I 
have given that up. For a while I thought as 
I watched him closely, that he cared for you, but 
he did not tell me so, andI never sought his 
confidence. I think now that I was mistaken. 
O, he’s been a noble friend to us, and a friend he 
has promised to be to you always, after — don’t 
sob so, Mary dear—” 

Mrs. Liston did not finish the sentence, but 
drew Mary’s head closer to her, and tried to 
soothe her by her gentle, quieting touch, and at 
last Mary fell asleep with her head upon her 
mother’s bosom, and while she slept, Mrs. Liston 
slept also, a silent, breathless sleep which knows 







































































































































no waking. A sleep upon which the soul glides 
out as upon a quiet river, into the full glory of 
eternity’s sunlight. 

It was a wretched time to Mary Liston ; a time 
of utter loneliness and desolation, but she had 
friends who stood by her through it all, and who 
promised over and over again never to forsake 
her. Friends, I said, who poured promises into 
her ears, but Charles Weldon was not of these. 
It was not a friendship that gave itself utterance 
in words; and while Fred Brown lingered by 
Mary’s side, telling her of his love, and of the 
future when he should care for her, Charles was 
doing things that needed to be, and must be 
done for her comfort, silently and without display. 
And so the time wore away, Charles Weldon 
growing nearer and dearer to Mary as it went. 
Again she gave him her confidence, if possible 
more freely than before he had frightened her by 
speaking of his love, just as a meadow brook 
will flow out more strongly after its waters have 
been for a moment suddenly checked. At first, 
after her mother died, Mary thought to go to the 
home of.a widowed aunt and remain awhile, 
shutting up the house, and dismissing her only 
servant; but Charles opposed it so decidedly 
that she gave it up, and at his suggestion invited 
her aunt to spend the fall and winter with her, so 
that the old homestead wouldn’t be lonely and 
deserted. He could not bear, he said, to see the 
snow lie in great heaps by the door, without a 
well-beaten path running through it; or to see 
the blinds closed gloomily week after week, and 
no pleasant light shining out of the parlor win- 
dows in the long, dark evenings. no, he 
couldn’t stand it, and Mary must stay to please 
him, yes, him—her brother, he added, as Mary’s 
face tlushed at his carnestness. 

And so it was that the autumn came and 
went, and the winter stretched out white and 
chilly upon the earth, and there was no change, 
after the one great change which had made its 
sweet mistress so white and still. For awhile, 
Mary wished that things might always go along 
in this quiet, even way; wished that Fred and 
Charles could always visit her, and she, the 
while, be more a sister and friend to them than 
anything else. It was strange, yet as often as 
both gentlemen visited her, they never met, and 
she knew not why, but she avoided mentioning 
the name of one to the other. 

“It is just as well,” she said, when she first 
thought of speaking of her engagement to 
Charles. “I am sure it is all the same, so long 
ashe cannot help knowing that Fred's visits 
mean a great deal; and when the time is set for 
our marriage, it will be soon enough to talk with 
him about it.” 

But the winter wore away, and the subject of 
marriage was never broached to her by Fred. 
True, his new house had been completed in the 
fall, and a number of the neighbors had been 
invited over to look at it, and it seemed as if 
they could never weary of praising its beautiful 
rooms, fine finish, and pleasant location, yet he 
had never asked Mary to visit it with him. At 
first, this looked very strange to her, but after a 
while she forgot to care aout it, until people 
filled her aunt’s ears with all sorts of vague ru- 
mors. Fred had been heard to remark, the gos- 
sips said, and a number of times, too, that he 
didn’t care anything about Mary Liston, and 
that the fine house he had built wculd never 
know her as its mistress. 

“‘Never mind them, auntie,” Mary would say, 
“we know there is no truth in these reports, and 
why should we care? Why, Fred’s visits here 
throw the lie upon these slanders !”” 

But still Mary was a bit uneasy, though she 
knew not why. It seemed as if Fred’s manner 
was changed towards her, and that he did not 
love her as he once did. She felt, and was al- 
most sure that some sorrow was close upon her, 
though she could nottell what. But at last, and 
in good time it was all revealed. 

One evening, when Fred visited her, he tarried 
far beyond his usual hour, as though there was 
something upon his mind that he could not de- 
cide to speak out freely. Several times he drew 
his gold watch from his pocket, exclaimed at the 
lateness of the hour, sprang up from his chair, 
stood a moment before the fire, and then indo- 
lently sank back again, muttering something 
about the extreme cold. 

“ Shall you teach next summer, Mary ?” he 
asked, carelessly, rising again, and buttoning up 
his coat. 

“Teach? Why,no. Why should I?” was 
the reply, given ina tone of surprise. And then, 
in an instant, seeing that she had plainly re- 
vealed the direction in which her thoughts ran, 
she added, “ I guess I shall stay with Aunt Lucy, 
if I conclude to shut up the house.” 

“Ah. I didn’t know what you intended to 
do. Will Mr. Weldon rent the house? I be- 
lieve it is his now.” 

The blood receded from Mary’s face at this 
question. Like lightning flashed over her mind 
the remembrance of something she had heard 
when she was a child. That the house that her 
mother occupied was only theirs so long as her 
mother lived, then it was to go to an uncle to 
whom it rightfully belonged. If it was then in 
Mr. Weldon’s possession, he had purchased it so 
that she should not want a home. Yet she was 
too wise to allow Fred Brown to see how deeply 
she was agitated, and she steadied her voice 
when she answered him, as though all he had 
said was a familiar story to her: 

“T don’t know whether he will rent it or not. 
He has never told me his intentions.” 

“I should think he would feel the necessity of 
doing so, since losing so large a portion of his 
property. He is poor now, comparatively speak- 
ing,” said Mr. Brown. 

Again Mary, with a strong command of voice, 
and manner that was strange and new to her, 
answered him : 

“Mr. Weldon is not one to be moved by such 
losses, and the renting or ownership of one 
house to him is the merest trifle, where to others 
it would be a matter of as much moment as the 
saving of their souls.” 

There was an irony running through Mary’s 
quietly uttered words that was not lost on Fred. 
He dropped his gaze from her face to the carpet 
as she spoke, and turned half way about in the 


direction of the door, as if he were uneasy to go. 


about another year, I am sure,” he remarked. 
“I may sell out my property here, my new house 
and shop, and go South. I have had a capital 
offer. Upon the whole, I am quite sure I shall 
take up with it.” 


answered Mary, smiling. 


continued, persistently, as though there was 
something about that, that he wished her to un- 
derstand, and yet had not manliness enough to 
speak out in an open, direct way. 


as she moved along with him towards the door. 


which Fred nervously drew on his gloves, while 
Mary took from her finger the ring which he had 
given her, saying, as she placed it in his hand: 


is needed no longer.” 


ing deeply. ‘‘ I—I suppose before another win- 
ter I shall be obliged to address you as Mrs. 
Weldon.” 


Mr. Brown, yet I’m afraid you’ll have to wait 
patiently with other people until next winter, be- 
fore you are made certain upon the point. Good 
night.” 


had commenced so goldenly in the pleasant 
summer time, lay broken and dead upon the icy 
shores of winter. 


walking slowly up and down the parlor, after 
Fred Brown had left her. “ How plainly I see his 
loving hand in all the ways he leads me.” 


hereyes. There was bitterness, while there was 
gratitude in her heart. True, she was homeless 
now, she could not allow herself to remain in the 
dear old place longer, but she was saved by the 
means from union with a man who was but a 
miserable trickster; a sordid gold hunter, who 
was capable of sacrificing the purest and best 
feelings of the human heart to his mean ambi- 
tion. And Charles? Mary bent her head down 
to her hands as she thought of him; and her 
tears and smiles fought a pretty battle upon her 
face, when she remembered how nobly and dis- 
interestedly he had dealt with her. 


one dark, rainy, Saturday evening, drawing a 
chair up by the window, and seating herself in 
it, as though she was intent upon bringing him 
by her resolute, steady watching, if nothing else. 
“ He will come to-night, I feel that he will!” 


died away, and the sound of footsteps grew scat- 
tering in the street. Still, she did not give him up ; 
and even when ten o’clock was sounded from the 





eagerly. A faint sound fell upon her ear from 






“TI don’t know what I shall busy myself 


“T should advise you to do so, by all means,” 


“TI must get rid of the house, at any rate,” he 


“T hope you will succeed,” was her answer, 


There was a silence of a moment, during 


“Such a plodge is useless between us now. It 


“ Thank you,” said Fred, bowing, and color- 


“ The supposition is worthy of your keenness, 


And so they parted and the little dream that 


“God be praised for this !”’ faid Mary Liston, 


Tears half of joy and half of, sorrow fell from 


“ How can I repay him for all this?” she ex- 


claimed. ‘ What a friend he has been to me! 
How I wish he would come here to-night ?” 


It was a useless wish, Mary saw at once when 


she arose and looked out of the window. The 
streets were dark and deserted. 
late, and she must content herself until the next 
day. But the next day did not bring him, or the 
next, or next, and at last a week past away and 
he did not come. What could the trouble be? 
Mary grew pale with anxiety. 
the whole world grew dark to her. For Fred 
she had not a single thought, regret or wish, but 
Charles—where, O, where could he be * 


It was very 


In his absence, 


“ He will come to-night surely,” said Mary, 


But her heart sank within her as the hours 


little French time-piece upon the mantel-shelf, 
and she stole out to the hall door and listened 


the distance. She almost hushed her breath to 
hearken. She could hear some one coming—yes, 
Charles, himself was nearing the house, and in 
her joy she sprang out of the door, and down 
the wet, slippery walk. But why wasit? He 
did not pause fora moment—did not notice 
Mary standing by the gate, or turn to see the 
bright light streaming from the parlor windows, 
but walked steadily and indifferently by. It 
might have been forward and unmaidenly, by far 
too much for Mary Liston to do, but for a mo- 
ment, she was not mistress of her own actions, 
and with one quick, impetuous motion, she 
threw open the gate, exclaiming, as she caught 
him by the arm : 

“ Charles, dear Charles, what keeps you away 
from us so long ?” 

He could not answer for a minute, she had so 
surprised him, and then he only said, she thought 
as if to chide her for her boldness : 

“Why, Mary! What brings you out in such 
a rain?” 

But she led him into the house without reply- 
ing, and motioned him to be seated. 

“Now tell me why you have not been here for 
so long a time—have you been sick ?” she began, 
her dark eyes beaming with eager enthusiasm. 

“No, I have not been sick. Do I look pale?” 

“Yes. But why did you not come?” 

Charles raised his eyes to her face. Her ques- 
tioning evidently pained him. ‘“ I—I could not 
come, Mary.” 

“ And why, Charles ?” she persisted. 

“ Because,” he said, in a low, unsteady voice, 
“if you will force me to speak it, I was too sel- 
fish to look on another’s happiness unmoved. Of 
late I have grown so desolate, that my heart 
must needs be kept resolutely, as one would 
keep a bad, passionate child. That is all, 


“But I have wanted you so very much; I 
have missed you all the time.” 

“So, you would miss even a trouble, if you 
were once rid of it,” he said playfully. 

“ Charles!” There was a depth of tenderness 
in the utterance of that one word that sent the 
hot blood with a sudden rush of joy through 
Charles Weldon’s heart. He held out his hand. 

“Mary, Mary, you would not deceive me—no, 
you could not be so cruel after—” 

“ Charles, don’t, don’t!” 

There was no mistaking her this time, and 
with a joyful cry, he drew her passionately to him. 

“ All sorrow, past and present, is expiated in 
this one moment of happiness,” he said, pressing 
his lips to hers. And Mary’s answer was like a 
beautifal echo—“ all, all!” 
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Qester’s Picnic 





‘* Meet me by moonlight alone,’’ warbled Willie, the 
garroter, to the old gent who had a gold watch and chain 
and five hundred dollars in his pocket 

‘** Come, O come with me,” continued the officer, who 
“ the thief off to the station house. @ 

** Welcome, welcome home,” softly murmured the turn- 
key, as he locked Willie up ina ‘ail 

“Behold how brightly breaks the morning.” gently 
whistled the policeman, as early the next morning he 
marched Master Willie down to the Tombs 

‘* Hail to the thief who in triumph advances,” blithely 
sang the magistrate, when he saw Willie brought in 

‘My boyhvod’s home,” wailed the prisoner, as he found 
himself domiciled in a cell on the third tier of the Tombs. 

* Thou art too sweet for me,” he vocalized. as he de- 
clined his ration of rice and molasses. 

“Go where glory waits thee,” sang the judge in 
omen he sentenced Master Willie to six months on the 

na. 

“IT would not live alway—TI ask not to stay,” was ren- 
dered most piteously by the prisoner, who had longed for 
& razor or & rope. 


The late Lord Kenyon was once listening very atten- 
tively, in the Roli’s Court, to a young clerk who was 
reading to him, before several gentlemen of the long robe, 
the conveyance of an estate; and, on coming to the word 
enough, pronounced it enow. His honor immediately in- 
terrupted him: 

“Hold, hold! you must stand corrected; enough Is, 
according to the vernacular custom, pronounced enuf’, 
and so must all other English words which terminate in 
“ei as, forexample, tough, rough, cough, trough, ete.” 

he clerk bowed, blushed, and went on for some time; 
when, coming to the word plough, he, witn increased 
emphatical voice, and a penetrating look at his honor, 
callec it plug! The great lawyer stroked his chin, and, 
with a smile, politely said: 

* Young man, I sit corrected.” 





A certain minister in Maine ascertained that a number 
of his congregation had been seriously struck with the 
Bangor laud mania. roon after, at one of his evening 
prayer meetings, he called on brother Allen to pray. 

** Gone to Bangor,” said some one. 

‘* Deacon Barber,” said the minister. 

“ Gone to Bangor,” was the response, 

* ‘Squire Clark,” continued the minister. 

* Gone to Bangor,” was again answered. 

“Then,” replied the miuister, “let the choir sing 
* Bange:,’ and we will go home.” 


ost es es eee eens 


We believe it is rare that editors indulge in a drop, but 
when they do, their readers are sure to find them out. 
A Syracuse cotemporary was called u to record a 
* melancholy event” at a time when his head was rather 
heavy, and did it up after the following manner: 

* Yesterday morving, at 4 o'clock P. M., a man with a 
heel in the hole of his stocking, committed arsenic by 
swallowing a dove of suicide. The inquest of the verdict 
returned a jury that the deceased came to the facts in 
accordance with his death He leaves a child and six 
small wives to lament the end of his untimely loss. In 
death we are in the midst of life.” 


A professional juryman at Troy, New York, when he 
gets on a jury, has a way of his own of making it pay. 
He finds out the name of every party and attorney that 
has a case to be tried. He waits upon them individually 
and blandly requests the loan of a little money. As an 
assurance of his ability to repay it, he advises the parties 
that * he is on the jury,” and will return the loan as 
soon a8 the ‘court breaks up.” People anxious to se- 
cure the friendship of at least one person upon the jury, 
readily grant the loan, regarding it as a good investment 
if it is never paid. 


0—w—wernn ee rmrmrmrrrmm 


When the body of the illustrious hero of gap oy was 
ut into a cask of spirits to be transported to old Eng- 
nd, the bung accidentally fell out, and one of his lord- 

ship's fingers made its appearance at the opening. A 

seaman who had for some years served in the admiral’s 

ship, seized the hand, and giving it # cordial grip, at the 
same time wiping away a tear that glistened on his 
weather-beaten cheek, exclaimed : 

* Hang me, old boy, if you are not in better spirits than 
any of us.” 
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the other day, from New York. 

“Tam tly delighted to see you,” said the artist, 
pops goi ” 
“ how long are you to stay?’ 
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It has often puzzled us to discover how the ladies man- 
age to keep their infinitesimally reduced bonnets on their 
heads. e were enlightened, however, the other day, 
when, being in a store, a fashionably-dressed lady en- 
tered, and asked for a knitting-needle. It was handed to 
her, and she remarked—‘* My bonnet is coming off,” 
when she adjusted it, and then thrust the needle thro: 
the bonnet and through her hair, 80 as to skewer 
bonnet safely in its place. Then, smiling and satisfied, 
she left the store 


~—— 





pe Be are about to remove, are you not?” 

lo 

‘* Why, you wrote up ‘ Selling off.’” 

“ Yes; every shopkeeper is seiling off.”’ 

* You say, * No reasonable offer refused.’ ” 

“ Why, 1 should be very unreasonable if I did refuse 
such rs.” 

* But you say, ‘ Must close on Saturday.’ ”’ 

“To be sure; you would not have me open on Sunday, 
would you?” 


NARA SAN AAAS 


‘* Large ’ and *‘ Small,” “Empty,” “‘ Full,” and hun- 
dreds of other such words, expressing opposite conditions, 
are easily understood, even by the youngest. There are 
some peculiar niceties of the language, however, which 
sometimes bother children. Avery young friend of mire 
had heard ber mother frequently remark, ‘It’s a little 
cloudy to-day.” One day the mother, who was sick in 
bed, inquired what sort of weather it was. 

‘*O, it’s » great big cloudy to-day,” said Janey. 


Ho!— Speaking of Tloe’s press,”’ said Jones, after 
hearing Bogg's vivid description of its wonderful powers— 
*‘I'm thinking that some of those fast fellows that un- 
dertake to drive fast presses as though they had no more 
feeling thau #0 many fast horses ;— shoving the cylinders 
about, spattering the ink, and grinding out cords of 
newspapers at the rate of seventeen thousand @ mivute, 
will soon find themselves obliged to Hoe for a living!” 





A bride cf some months finding herself one evening 
—— with her spouse, was attacked by a severe fit of 
awning. 
" You are tired of being with me, I presume,” he said, 
somewhat offended. 
“Not atall, my dear love,” she replied; ‘‘ but you 
and I are now but one; and, to say the truth, I always 
get stupid when I am alone.” 


ee ed 


When Barney is told 
He was looking quite ill, : 
Bill stvck to his habit of impudent joking; 
‘* 'That’s the difference,” quoth he; 
*: Betwixt you and me— 
That I'm looking il, and that you are ill-looking.”’ 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after swelve years of unequalled yng bo eed oy. 1 
has become a “‘ household word” from Maine to Califor- 
nis, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every Americas home, 


because 

OF It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new LPe, and in a neat and beautiful style 

> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discovories, miscellany, wit and humor. 

It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who be 

seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 

> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the count 

(> Ite tales, while they absorb the core cultivate e 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
. in the home circle is almost incalculable 

ets suggestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of know 

(> Its columns are free frem politics and all jarring 

, its object being to make home happy 

(0 It is for these reasons that it has years been #0 

popular « favorite throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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WILD Witlblbs 


THE SEER OF NIAGARA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 
BY MES. ©. F. GERRY. 


lcontixvep.] 


CHAPTER VIII. ' 


“I tell you, mother, I would rather lie down in | 
the grave than be the wife of Colonel Preveau |” 

It was poor Claire who spoke thus, as she sat 
listlessly gazing at the pearls Madame Moselle 
was displaying to her—Louis Preveau's costly 
gift to his young bride elect. ' 

“Hush, hush, child!’ replied the dame; | 
“you don't know what you're talking about. 
You ought to be proud of such a lover as the 
colonel. Look here, Jacob!” And she moved 
from the bed-room into the low dark kitchen ; 
“shouldn’t you think a present like this would | 
please any girl ?” 

‘*Goodness gracious!" cried Jacob Hawk- 
stone, coming forward from the rade settle in the 
chimney corner, “I say for’t them is 
harnsome! How Susan Maria's eyes 
shine if she had ‘em! Bat la! she'll never be 
so lucky as your darter!” i 

“There, child,” resumed Madame Moselle, | 
drawing back into the other room, “ you see 


everybody but you thinks you the 
% jn the world !’’ 
si aaa i 


from the casket, Claire walked back into the | 
. kitchen with an unsteady step. H 

“ Claire Moselle, I come on a mission of mercy | 
to you!” cried a deep, rich voice; and looking | 
round, the maiden saw a gigantic figure and a | 
strange dark face, lighted up by a pair of mag- 
netic black eyes. 

“ Girl,” resumed the intruder, “I am the Seer | 
of Niagara!” Claire shuddered and shrank 
from him, for tales of his wondrous power were 
then rife in the backwoods of Canada. | 

“ Gracious me !” exclaimed Jacob Hawkstone, | 
“if that aint the very critter I met on the age of | 
the swamp last fall! It sooms as of be was | 
bent in crossin’ my track, and I rather meet a 
dozen wild cate any time!” 

St. Orme heard his words, and said, authori- | 
tatively ; | 

“ Let there be silence here while I commune | 
with this girl, my own heart, and the three weird 
sisters, called the Fates!” Hawkstone crept | 
from the room, and Claire, whose system had | 
been weakened by long anxiety, grew paler than 
was her wont, and gasped out: 

“Don't, don’t, I beg of you! Leave me!” 

“Do not fear Paul St. Orme,” said the seer, 
in his blandest tone; “I have heard of you in 
your youth and beauty, and taken a kindly in- | 
terest in your welfare. Long ago I cast a horo- 
scope for you. From the knowledge thus gained, 

I knew Allan Wilbur would try to win you, and 

set my will at work to thwart him! It was by i 
my agency you were warned in the glen and on | 
the fated bridge in the beaver meadow !’” | 

Again Claire started, and St. Orme went on : 

“ The vow you then and there made has beea 
& scourge w you; it would have been still more 
so, had you been permitted to keep it. Claire 
Moselle, jet the past die out; make a grave in 
your heart and bury it, with no solemn chant, | 
hot even a prayer to hallow it; only one wild 
wish for oblivion! Receive the blessings the 
present offers you, for blessings they are! 1 have | 
looked into your life-book—shall I tell you what | 
I saw there *” ' 

He paused for a reply, but Claire made none, 
and he continued ; I 

“I saw you the wife of Colonel Preveau! 1 | 
saw you moving gayest of the gay, and fairest of 
the fair, in circles graced by the flower of the 
French army,and the beauty and noblese of 
Quebec—circles where plumes nodded, and costly | 
robes rustled, and jewels flashed back the light 
of the ta!! candelabra! I beheld you walking 
hand-in hand with the gallant Preveaa, through 
paths of prosperity and peace; while Allan Wil. | 
bur went staggering down to a dishonored 
grave!” 

At this janctare, the single word “ Dastanp |’ 
was breathed in « tone of concentrated passion, 
and both Claire and the seer sprang to their feet. 
But nobody was to be seen, and St. Orme had 
resumed his, solemn discourse, and was again 
growing eloquent, when a shriek from the maiden 
interrupted him. 

ny “ What is it? asked St. Orme; bet Claire's 
lips seemed glued together, and she could only | 
} point to the door opposite, There stood Wild 
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